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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.* 


* It is now twelve years since the death of 
Frederick Denison Maurice; but his name has 
gathered lustre all this time, and these volumes 
will tend to*increase the love and veneration 
with which it is so widely regarded. It would 
be difficult to find a work that more completely 
portrays the real life, that which is most char- 
acteristic in the personality of a profound and 
gifted nature, than this publication. The 
biographer, who is a son of Professor Maurice, 
has done little more than arrange the matter, 
chiefly letters, and let it speak for itself. But 
this was a task requiring the best judgment 
and a thorough mastery of the material at 
hand, and the result is a picture of wonderful 
clearness and beauty, of a character as nearly 
perfect as it is often permitted a human being 
* to illustrate. In the space at my command I 





* Tue Lire or FREDERICK DeNIsoN Maurice. Chiefly told in. 


his own letters, edited by his son, Frederick Maurice. With 


Portrait. Intwo volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








despair of presenting anything more than a 
disjointed and fragmentary view of what these 
charming volumes delineate. One must study 
the work itself— and it will repay the most 
exacting reader—to get the full significance of 
a life that in every feature is to be revered. 
For Maurice was no mere ecclesiastic, or reli- 
gious dilettante, or learned recluse, or blind 
zealot ; but a strong, wise, valiant, beautiful 
soul, intensely alive to every human interest, 
uncompromising in his devotion to principle, 
of the rarest and keenest spiritual discernment, 
profoundly conscientious, unselfish, tolerant ; 
comprehensive in his apprehensions of truth 
and his sympathy with all genuine experience, 
and of very practical aims and spirit. As a 
youth, a college student, a college professor, 
a preacher of the Glad Tidings, a friend of the 
people, a leader in theological thought, all pure 
and noble qualities are constantly exemplified 
in him. He was severely true to his high 
ideals, and his life-work was unmistakably 
wrought in the love of righteousness and truth. 

His father, Michael Maurice, was a Unitarian 
clergyman who lived to see his wife and chil- 
dren desert the ecclesiastical body in which 
he so zealously ministered. They were all 
strongly religious, independent thinkers, and 
true to their convictions ; and the story of the 
growth and change of their theological views, 
as told in the beginning of the first volume of 
the present memoir, is peculiarly interesting. 
Maurice was twenty-six years old when he 
was baptized in the Church of England. Pre- 
vious to this, and after his graduation at Cam- 
bridge, he had studied law and engaged seri- 
ously in literature ; but his mature reflections 
and deep religious convictions led him to 
decide upon the Christian ministry as his per- 
manent profession. In 1834 he was ordained, 
and then began that remarkable career in 
preaching, teaching, and writing, which made 
him so great a figure among his contempo- 
raries—who numbered among them such 
friends and correspondents as Julius Hare, 
Dean Stanley, Kingsley, Carlyle, Se 
Chevalier Bunsen, Trench, Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, John Stuart Mill, and others identified 
with the significant phases of modern religious 
thought. The letters, which are the chief 
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matter of the volumes, tell us whatever is most 
important in his relations with the churches 
and colleges where he served, the controversies 
in which he was engaged, the measures he pro- 
moted, the hostilities he encountered, his 
domestic life and friendships, and his wide- 
spread influence and honors. The portrait 
thus given of the man is admirable, and the 
charm that invests his lovely life at the begin- 
ning continues to the very end of the compila- 
tion. Maurice was an industrious writer, and 
among his productions are “ Eustace Conway,” 
a novel written before his ordination, “Sub- 
scription no Bondage,” “The Kingdom of 
Christ,” “ Prophets and Kings,” “Theological 
Essays,” “The Unity of the New Testament,” 
“ Letters to a Quaker,” “ Moral and Metaphys- 
ical Philosophy,” and “Tracts for Priests and 
People.” 

As a theologian, Maurice grasped and eluci- 
dated the eternal verities on which alone a 
religion that is adequate to the entire human 
race is practicable. He started with God. 
The Bible to him was a Living Word. The 
Divine Kingdom was a present kingdom. Sal- 
vation was the actual knowledge of God in 
Christ. The whole humanity was redeemed, 


and beneath all externals was a divine unity of 
all who obeyed the light that enlightens the 
soul. In his arraignment of the doctrine taught 
by Mansel, for instance, in his Bampton lec- 


tures, his views have vivid exemplification. 
Mansel, who voiced the popular theology, 
taught that Revelation was to show how men 
could escape punishment and gain rewards in 
another world. Maurice insisted that Revela- 
tion was actually to reveal the Eternal Right- 
eousnéss,—“that the great evil was not pun- 
ishment, but the sin, that the direst hell was 
where God left off punishing and left a man to 
his sin.” Christ was the eternal Life ; the 
Revealer of the infinite Charity, the eternal 
Truth and Righteousness. To know God in 
Christ was to have “ eternal life.” 

The expulsion of Professor Maurice from 
King’s College, London, by the College Council, 
was due, as is well known, to his teaching con- 
cerning eternal punishment, or what was 
regarded as dangerous doctrine in his essay on 
“ Eternal Life and Death.” On this question, 
as on others, he was greatly misrepresented 
and maligned by his adversaries. It was after 
this event that Tennyson addressed to him the 
familiar lines inviting him to visit him at the 
Isle of Wight: 


“ Should eighty thousand college councils 
Thunder ‘Anathema,’ friend, at you ; 
“ Should all our churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right, 
Yet one lay hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight.” 


Nine years before, Maurice had expressed the 





gist of the doctrine which caused his dismissal 
from his professorship of Divinity, in a discus- 
sion concerning the VII. Article of Religion, in 
these words: 


“It would be an outrage upon my conscience to 
express assent or consent to any Article which did put 
‘future state’ in the Article for ‘ eternal life.’ First, 
because nothing seems to me to be so important for the 
interpretation of Scripture and for the establishment 
of a sound theology as that the revelation of God and not 
the notion of rewards and punishments should be felt to 
be the end of the divine dispensation; and secondly, 
* * * T cannot persuade myself that a ‘ future state’ 
was presented to the hopes and apprehensions of those 
who lived under the old covenant as it is to those who 
live under the new.” 

Writing to the Bishop of Argyll on this sub- 
ject, he says: 

“ Christ has died and been buried to take away sin, 
not to exempt any from the punishment of sin. And 
what is sin? Separation from God, a breach between 
the creature and Him in whose image he is made, a 
division between the child and the father. * * If 
to dwell in light is not the infinite blessing, if to dwell 
in darkness is not the infinite horror, I have read the 
Bible all wrong. Punishment, the Bible teaches, is 
always God’s protest against sin, his instrument for 
persuading men to turn from sin to righteousness. If 
punishment is to endufe forever, it is a witness that 
there are always persons on whom God’s discipline is 
acting to raise them out of sin.” 


His argument from Scripture is irresistible. 

St. John in declaring Christ says: ‘For the 
life was manifested and we have seen it and 
bear witness, and show unto you that Erernat 
Lire which was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us.’ Quoting this, Maurice 
inquires : 
* But suppose ‘Eternal Life’ means only a life or rather 
happiness prolonged through an indefinite series of 
future ages, is it not utterly strange and monstrous 
language to talk of that life as manifested, and mani- 
fested by the Man of Sorrows?” 

Maurice was satisfied only with solid founda- 
tions and with everlasting verities. “‘ His whole 
conception of preaching,” says his biographer, 
“was the setting forth of Christ as the mani- 
festation of the divine character; as the revela- 
tion, the unveiling or making known to man the 
actual righteousness and love of God.” His 
view of the Bible is expressed thus: 

“The Bible as a means of attaining to the knowledge 
of the living God is precious beyond all expression or 
conception ; but when made a substitute for that knowl- 
edge, may become a greater deadener to the human 
spirit than all other books.” 

Concerning the church, he writes : 


“ But God must be first, not the church, if the church 
be anything but a collection of dry bones rattling 
against each other, and presenting to the world the 
spectacle of confusion and death such as it can see 
nowhere else.” 


About faith, he affirms : 
“T have always taught that our faith is grounded 


upon what he (Christ ) is and what he has done, and is 


in no sense the cause of our acceptance ; and that this 
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faith is in a Redeemer, not in any tenet about partic- 
ular redemption or general redemption. * * * I 
must preach this Gospel or none.” 

He is constantly regarding a present king- 
dom of righteousness, a living Christ. 

“If we could believe that Christ meant that God's 


will should be done on earth as it is done in heaven, 
what different persons should we be.” 


He never fails to attach the most weighty 
responsibility to Christian teachers, and never 
spares himself from his part of that responsi- 
bility. 

“T am sure that if the Gospel is not regarded as a 
message to all mankind of the redemption which God has 
effected through his Son; if the Bible is thought to be 
speaking of a world to come and not a kingdom of 
righteousness, and peace, and truth, with which we may 
be in conformity and unity now; if the Church is not 
felt to be the hallower of all professions and occupa- 
tions, the bond of all classes, the admonisher of the 
rich, the friend of the poor, the asserter of the glory 
of that humanity which Christ bears, we are to blame, 
and God will call us to account as unfaithful stewards 
of His treasures.” 


While Maurice gave the most unreserved 
subscription to the Formularies of the Church 
of England, and found in them the strongest 
ground of such liberty as gave scope to his 
comprehensive views and sympathies, he would 
allow no individuals to put the yoke of their 
interpretation upon him. “Subscription was 
no bondage” to him, but he never ventured to 
sit in judgment upon the spiritual state of 
others who could not accept the creeds. 
Respecting the application of the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed, he writes : 


“The name of the Trinity the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, is, as the fathers and schoolmen said 
continually, the name of the Infinite Charity, the Per- 
fect Love, the full vision of which is that beatific vision 
for which saints and angels long, even while they dwell 
in it. To lose this, to be separated from this, to be cut 
off from the Name in which we live and move and 
have our being, is everlasting death. There is no other 
account to be given of that state into which we fall 
when we are divided from Him who is the Life, the 
eternal life of his creatures. But who incur this separa- 
tion ? I know not. You and I, while we are repeating 
the Creed, may be incurring it. The Unitarian may 
be much nearer the Kingdom of Heaven than we are. 
He may in very deed less divide the substance, less con- 
found the persons, than we do. * * 
The Athanasian Creed, then, has prevented me from 
claiming even that modified right to condemn which 
you say you can admit. I dare not say of any person 
that he has cut himself off from the fellowship of that 
God whom St. Paul said that all people were feeling 
after, if haply they might find him.” 


Maurice seemed to his furious critics as 
inconsistent ; but no man was truer to principle, 
no man more scrupulously honest in his teach- 
ings. There was nothing of the sectarian or 
partisan about him. The very largeness of his 
nature, with his profound spiritual insight and 
godly mind, caused him to find points of con- 
tact and agreement with individuals and systems 
with whose general position he had no sympa- 





thy. He was quick to see and vindicate any 


important truth that was assailed or ignored, 


and this constantly exposed him, in some quar- 
ters, to the suspicion, and even accusation, that 
he was identified with errors with which it was 
associated, though he was utterly hostile to 
them. Explaining the necessity of a thorough 
appreciation of the way the adherents of erro- 
neous religious systems apprehend their favorite 
notions, to know how to refute their errors, he 
says : 

“T feel that I ought to be a High Churchman, Evan- 
gelical, Rationalist; that being all, I might escape the 
curse of each; that I only fail in realizing this idea 
because I fail in acting out the position which has been 
bestowed upon me.” ; 


The interest of Professor Maurice in the 
working classes, with whom he cultivated a close 
intimacy, was very sincere. Their education 
and religious instruction commanded his scru- 
pulous attention and service. He was a prime 
mover in the establishment of a Working-men’s 
College in London, and the impulse and 
example in this direction were productive 
in the erection of similar institutions in other 
English cities. These Maurice visited for pur- 
poses of encouragement and instruction, while 
he was tireless in the promotion of codperation 
and other methods for the improvement of the 
poor. This sort of work, though exciting the 
misapprehension and abuse of his opponents, 
endeared him to a great multitude in whose 
behalf he labored. One of the pleasant testi- 
monials that cheered him in trial, was an 
address, after his dismissal from the professor- 
ship of King’s College, from the working-men 
of London, who represented nine different 
trades of the metropolis. 

Maurice suffered much unjust accusation and 
obloquy from many quarters, and from none 
more persistently and maliciously than from the 
“Record.” But he lived to see the tyranny of 
that conscienceless and venomous periodical 
destroyed. In 1860 the “Record” secured the 
signatures of twenty of the London clergy to 
an Address in opposition to him; none were 
names of importance. A counter Address in 
his favor received 332 clerical and 487 lay sig- 
natures, and these included some of the most 
learned, influential and illustrious names in the 
kingdom. 

The writings of Maurice make an epoch in 
theological literature — perhaps one may say in 
ecclesiastical history. His eminent service as 
a theologian is that of a resolver of religious 
doubts, a reconciler of apparent contradictions, 
an interpreter of the vitalities of Revelation, a 
prophet of the Glad Tidings, a unifying force 
in the great Christian commonwealth. I have 
given but a glimpse of the man and his work. 
The following quotation, with which I close, 
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gives a more vivid expression of his earnest 
spirit and clear apprehension of the religious 
situation and requirements than any words of 
mine can delineate: 


“The upper classes become, as may happen, sleekly 
devout for the sake of good order, avowedly believing 
that one must make the best of the world without God; 
the middle classes try what may be done by keeping 
themselves warm in dissent and agitation to kill the 
sense of hollowness; the r, who must have realities 
of some kind, and understanding from their betters that 
all but houses and lands are abstractions, must make a 
grasp at them or destroy them. And the specific for 
all this is some evangelic discourse upon the Bible 
being the rule of faith; some High Church cry for tra- 
dition; some liberal theory of education. Surely we 
want to preach it in the ears of all men, it is not any 
of these things or all of these things together you want, 
or that those want who speak for them. All are point- 
ing towards a living Being, to know whom is life, and all, 
so far as they are set up for any purpose but for leading 
us into that knowledge and so to fellowship with each 
other, are dead things which cannot profit. There are 





some things, which I sometimes feel, like Dr. Arnold, I | ‘ . . 
| he was—a plain stoic and a most intellectual 
and weariness which come over me, the numberless dis- | 
comfitures and wrong doings, the dread of hurting the | 


must utter or burst. But then again the despondency 


good which still remains, the fear of dishonoring what 
is right, or proving at last an undoer-— these are terrible 
hindrances.” 


Horatio N. Powers. 


MARCUS AURELIUS.* 


As storms seem to come up often against the 
wind, so at times a great man rises up in fea- 
tures the opposite of the myriad faces of the | 


time. Surroundings make the man, but now 


inspiration. No one can read the life of this 
Pagan without wondering whether we have any 
mind or soul so great— whether such beings 
are ever to revisit our advancing world. 

All readers of the new life of Aurelius just 
written by Paul Barron Watson, will thank him 
that he has not simply reprinted the “ Medita- 
tions,” but has also discharged the more labor- 
ious task of giving us the visible part of the 
wonderful life of the man. We all had on our 
shelves “The Thoughts,” but we needed a pic- 
ture of Aurelius as a human being, as child, as 
man, as husband, as friend, as king. Mr. Wat- 
son has given us as good a picture as history 
would permit. His large volume seems to have 
caught the spirit of its subject, and reveals an 
Aurelian candor and simplicity. The theme 
needed no decoration except its own greatness. 

What perhaps makes this Roman such an 
amazing character is the fact that being what 


and powerful thinker — he was also an emperor 
of mighty Rome. Socrates had some of the 
qualities of Aurelius, but they faded away in 
private life. Epictetus bore some of the traits 


| seen in this son of the Cxsars, but Epictetus 
| lived a private life to the end. In this attract- 
_ive Roman there was offered us the strange 


spectacle of a plain but profound philosopher 
wearing the crown of old Rome ; and the effect 
is about what we should experience had Emer- 
son been king of America, and had he struggled 
to make a union by means of mingled guns and 
love and philosophy. Beyond doubt, the pecu- 
_ liar qualities of Marcus Aurelius are enhanced 


and then a soul comes along with a tendency to | by their being at the head of an army. To go 


pick out half-hidden surroundings — influences 
not felt by the public. Peter the Great was 
thus made of contemporary material, but it was 
material not seen by many before him and 
around him. Marcus Aurelius must have been 
a surprise to the Roman people. The uncle of 
Marcus, who reared the youth of immortal 
name, revealed many traces of the thoughtful- 
ness and rugged simplicity which afterward 
marked the nephew; but the ward so far sur- 
passed the royal guardian that he seems to 
stand up alone, towering, solemn, mysterious, 
and pure, occupying the middle part of the 
second century. Some eminent clergyman has 
just said that could he be dictator of America, 
he would compel every family to possess and 
read the “ Meditations of Marcus Aurelius” ; 
but if one may thus make vain wishes, why not 
indulge in the dream of having Marcus Aurelius 
for a President of the United States for the 
next twenty-five years? His rule would be hard 
on public rascality, but the nation would spring 
forward as though filled with some divine 


*Marous AURELIUS AnToNINUsS. By Paul Barron Watson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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from a day of battle to a table in a tent, there 
to ponder and write about the whole universe ; 
to attempt to rule by wisdom and kindness an 
empire that had fed upon glory and sin and 
gladiatorial shows ; to say on all occasions, “I 
would rule Rome only so long as Rome shall 
love me,”’— these are the contrasts which help 
weave the charm around this illustrious name. 
We are amazed to see such moral beauty upon 
a Pagan throne. 

There are some visible causes for a part of 
this greatness. The adopted father and mother 
of the youth were superior beings. Readers 
and thinkers were they all. Immense and 
rational affection was lavished upon the adopted 
son. The mother and son read books together ; 
they discussed all theories of life or death. A 
love not surpassed in any home of our century 
bound together these three, and when the youth 
succeeded to the supreme power he went to that 
power from a schooling richer than that now 
acquired at Oxford or Harvard — richer, because 
so largely an education in ethics ; for it is now 
generally confessed that a mind that studies 
and loves justice is greater and happier than 
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one that studies the facts of language and of 
science. 

Mr. Watson’s volume divests its subject of 
the black raiment of a monk. We see a youth 
full of life and vivacity. 


“This morning,” he says, “I got up at three o’clock, 
and, after a good breakfast, studied till eight. I then 
took a delightful two hours’ promenade on the veran- 
dah in front of my window ; after that, I put on my 
shoes, and, dressed in my military cloak (for the Em- 
peror has told us always to come thus dressed when we 
appear before him), went to bid good morning to my 
father. Then we all started for the chase, and some 
splendid shots were made. There was a rumor that 
some one had killed a boar, but I didn’t have the priv- 
ilege of seeing the performance. At any rate, we 
sealed a very rugged cliff. About noon the party came 
straggling back to the palace —I to my books. The 
entire afternoon I passed on my couch, divested of my 
shoes and robe. Cato’s oration on the property of 
Pulchra, and another of his on appointing a tribune, 
were the booksI read. * * * * Now Iam going 


to bed. Nota drop of oil shall I pour into my lamp 
to-night ; my horse and the cold I’ve taken have so fa- 
tigued me.” 

One day he is out riding horse-back, and 
comes suddenly upon two shepherds with their 
four dogs, guarding their flock. 


“As soon as the shepherds saw us,” he says, “one of 
them said to the other, take care now, these mounted 
fellows are often robbers. I overheard what he said, 
and spurred my horse right into the midst of the sheep. 
The whole flock scampered away in fright and confu- 
sion, bleating and scattering in all directions. One of 
the shepherds threw his stick at me, but it missed me 
and struck one of the servants who was behind me. 
Then we dashed away at full speed; and the poor 
shepherd, who had feared the loss of his entire flock, 
escaped without losing anything but his stick.” 

These incidents lift the veil from the Mar- 
cus of the “ Meditations” and show us a human 
and bright boyhood. With fun and laughter 
this youth gradually approached his manhood, 
having no doubt lived a happier early life than 
was allotted to John Stuart Mill of our better 
period. From the book of “ Thoughts” comes 
a suspicion that this man had little heart or 
animation ; but from the facts grouped in this 
biography the picture of a noble human being 
rises up in distinct outline. Toward wife and 
children and toward each friend he was as 
humane as Bronson Alcott, as kind as Mrs. 
Browning. 

In politics both the Antonines, uncle and 
nephew, were as truly republican as John 
Bright or Abraham Lincoln. It was the favor- 
ite feeling of Aurelius that all men are born 
free and equal. “He esteemed himself of no 
more account than any other citizen.” He 
declared one must live for the welfare of all. 

This rare soul came to a nation unfit to ap- 
preciate such an emperor. When this grand 
chieftain was attempting to secure the peace of 
the remote dependencies, wars sprung up at 
home. When the centre became quiet, then 
the battle began on the circumference, and the 





philosopher and the friend of humanity had 
to live and die in arms. Rome was on its way 
to disintegration and ruin, and it was not to be 
stayed by Antonine Pius nor by Marcus Aurel- 
ius. But these two men made the sun of the 
Cesars go down at last in real splendor. Mr. 
Watson’s defense of Aurelius for the part he 
took in persecuting Christians seems in the 
main just. The particular Christians of that 
period may have acted not in the name of the 
‘“Sermon on the Mount,” but in the name of 
some tumultuous sect. Davin Swine. 





Srix CENTURIES OF WORK 

The name of Professor Thorold Rogers is 
familiar to all who have paid any attention to 
the study of history from the social and eco- 
nomical point of view, as one whose investiga- 
tions in this field have been so long continued, 
so thorough, and so fruitful, as fairly to entitle 
him to rank as an authority in it. He has 
perhaps done more than any other man to 
accomplish that much desired result —to 
remove historical composition from the exclu- 
sive study of dynasties, battles, and treaties, 
and make it tell the life of the people, not 
merely that of the court. Himself a thor- 
oughly trained economist, and-the author of a 
Political Economy of recognized merit, he has 
identified himself with that modern historical 
school of political economy of which the late 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie was in England the acknowl- 
edged leader. In the preface to the book before 
us he says: “Many of the formularies which 
were accepted as axiomatic truths by the disci- 
ples of Ricardo and Mill are now found to be 
as incorrect as they are unsatisfactory.” But 
he is no less a student of history than an econ- 
omist, and has written excellently upon historical 
subjects which are not purely economical. And 
it is not the least valuable of his preparations 
for his work, that, as a member of Parliament, 
he is able to study his subject from the prac- 
tical point of view of a man who is acquainted 
at first hand with the working of political forces. 

In justifying (p. 178) the abundant use of 
statistics and arithmetical calculations which he 
has felt himself obliged to make, Mr. Rogers 
says: 

“Had the views which I have proved elsewhere, which 
are the result of long and careful calculations, gathered 
from very numerous and unquestionable facts, been 
already incorporated into the history of the English 
race, in place of those absurd fables and careless 
guesses which have hitherto been taken as the history 
of the English people, * * I might have dispensed 
with this marshalling of facts and figures. But even in 


AND WAGES.* 





*Srx CENTURIES OF WORK AND WaGEs. THE History OF EncG- 
LisH Lasour. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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English political history, writers have only attempted 
to deal with the antiquities of forms, and not with the 
realities which lie beneath these forms. * * The 
man who first formulated the statement that ‘ nothing 
is more false than facts except figures,’ uttered a 
shallow epigram. The falsehood is in the incompetent 
use of them.” 

Nothing is on the whole more profitless to 
historical students than such gossipy pictures 
of manners and customs, and of the condition 
of society, compared with those of the present 
day, as Macaulay gives in the first volume of 
his History; nothing, on the other hand, more 
instructive than Mr. Rogers’s careful analysis 
of the forces and tendencies of the same society. 
It is only by the use of these data that we can 
learn anything worth knowing from the other 
class of facts. 

The materials of this discussion are con- 
tained chiefly in the author’s “ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices,” in four volumes, covering 
the period from the middle of the thirteenth 
century to the close of the sixteenth. These 
volumes contain, in a tabulated form, year by 
year, very complete lists of prices, wages, etc., 
and other important statistics. He has more- 
over, he says, unpublished evidence of the same 
nature for the seventeenth century, and “ suffi- 
cient information of the residue has been sup- 
plied from the writings of Arthur Young and 
Sir Frederic Eden in the eighteenth century, 
and from numerous writers in the nineteenth, 
the principal authority in the latter period 
being Porter.” 

The work before us does not profess to be a 
complete economical history of England dur- 
ing the period covered by it, although most 
economical questions will find a more or less 
full treatment in it. But it is primarily, as the 
title-page shows, devoted to that class which is 
entirely overlooked by most historians — the day 
laborers. In relation to these, he says in the 
preface: 

“T have attempted to show that the pauperism and 
the degradation of the English labourer were the 
result of a series of Acts of Parliament and acts of 
Government, which were designed or adopted with the 
express purpose of compelling the labourer to work at 
the lowest rate of wages possible, and which succeeded 
at last in effecting that purpose.” 

A terrible indictment against the English 
government; but he adds that the Acts in ques- 
tion “have no existence at the present time.” 
Nor are we in America so guiltless of legis- 
lation in the interest of the rich and powerful, 
that we can afford to be over severe upon class 
legislation in England. 

The laboring class, the real subject of this 
volume, came into existence very gradually in 
the course of the fourteenth century, when the 
bonds of serfdom were relaxed, and money 
payments took the place of the enforced ser- 
vices, corvées, which were characteristic of serf- 





dom. Mr. Rogers has already treated this 
part of the subject, in special relation to the 
Black Death, the Statute of Laborers, and Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion, in the “ Fortnightly Review” 
for 1866; and his explanation of these facts 
has been generally accepted. In the fifteenth 
century the class appears as free, the obliga- 
tions of serfdom having now been definitively 
thrown off. The period of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is described as one of great economic 
prosperity for all classes. For the laboring 
class in particular, he shows that the real 
wages — that is, the value of the wages as 
estimated in the necessaries of life — were 
very much higher than at present. 

The turning-point in the condition of the 
laboring classes — the beginning of their degra- 
dation -— was in the reign of Henry VIII; and 
the treatment of this point, contained in Chap- 
ter XII, “Labor and Wages,” is perhaps the 
most important thing in the book. The fact 
itself has been generally admitted, but has 
usually been explained from two causes — the 
extensive abandonment of agriculture at this 
period, accompanied by the conversion of 
arable land into sheep-pastures and the en- 
closure of numerous commons; and the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries: Both of these series of 
events are considered in the work, but their 
influence in this direction is not represented as 
very powerful. As for the dissolution of the 
monasteries, indeed, it is easy to see that, unjus- 
tifiable as it was in its execution, it could have 
had little to do with the revolution in question. 
It simply transferred the property in vast 
amounts of land to lay hands, but would not of 
itself have materially altered the relations of 
the laboring class; and, if the systematic alms- 
giving of the monasteries is objected, the answer 
is ready that this must have done more harm 
than good, and that at any rate the loss must 
have been far less than from another cause to 
be mentioned presently. The other cause men- 
tioned —the wholesale abandonment of agri- 
culture — it would seem must have had deeper 
and more far-reaching effects, and one is sur- 
prised that Mr. Rogers attributes so little 
importance to it. The conversion of cultivated 
fields into pastures must have caused a great 
falling off in the demand for labor, and brought 
about a great depreciation in the condition of 
the poorer freemen, such as we know to have 
been produced by the same cause in ancient 
Rome. It would seem as if he considered the 
evil to have been exaggerated by contemporary 
writers; and at any rate he assigns two other 
facts as the most powerful agencies in the 
change. 

These are the issue of base money in 1543, 
and the confiscation of the revenues of the 
guilds two or three years later. The first of 
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these causes needs no discussion, as there are 
examples enough in history to establish the 
truth of the general proposition that such 
depreciations always work most mischief to 
the laboring classes. The cheapening of the 
precious metals, resulting from the discovery of 
America, was slowly taking place; “prices 
were rising, though slowly and moderately, 
during the first forty years of the sixteenth 
century, * * and had Henry not taken the 
step he did in 1543, the rise in prices, inevit- 
able after the discovery of the New World, 
would have been slow and regular, * * as 
foreign trade gradually distributed the fruits 
of the Spanish conquests over Europe.” This 
natural and healthy enhancement of prices was 
hastened, to the destruction of business rela- 
tions, by Henry’s tampering with the coin. The 
dissolution of the guilds, and the seizure of 
their property, touched the laboring classes far 
more directly than the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries, because they were to all intents and 
purposes “benefit societies,’ the funds of 
which, contributed mainly by their own mem- 
bers, were devoted to the relief of the sick and 
unfortunate of their own number; a very 


different thing from the demoralizing charities 
of the religious houses. 

A third act, completing the work of degrad- 
ing the laborer, was passed in the fifth year of 
Elizabeth, empowering the justices in Quarter 


Sessions to fix the rate of wages in husbandry 
and inhandicrafts. This was carrying out the 
principle of the Statute of Laborers, passed 
two centuries before, which had been wholly 
inoperative in the long period of prosperity 
which intervened. “This expedient was at last 
successful, and was the third of the set of 
causes of which pauperism was the inevita- 
ble effect. The two former, the base money 
and the confiscation of the benefit societies’ 
funds, are economical, and can be so interpreted. 
The third is capable of historical proof. The 
wages of labour do conform, notwithstanding 
the continual increase in the price of the 
necessaries of life, to the assessments of the 
Quarter Sessions, and the system is continued 
under legal sanction until 1812, and by a suffi- 
cient understanding for long after that date.” 
But “had the first two acts to which I have so 
often referred not been committed, the third 
would have, I am persuaded, been nugatory.” 
The illustrations given in the succeeding chap- 
ters of the general steadiness of wages in the 
face of a constant rise in prices — that is, of a 
continual and very great fall in real wages — are 
very startling, and appear fully to justify the 
general statement contained in the preface. 
Enough has probably been said to show that 
no serious student of English history can afford 
to neglect a book which may be said to supple- 





ment the works of the common historians in a. 
direction which has heretofore been practically 
closed to students. For it was not until Mr. 
Rogers made this enormous and incomparable 
collections of facts, many of which are still 
unpublished, that it was possible to follow these 
economic questions to the bottom. Neither will 
students of history alone be interested in this 
work, but all who wish to understand the present. 
problems of society, which to a great degree 
have their roots in these historical causes. 
The book is an eminently practical one, and 
the closing chapters —‘“‘ Wages in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” “The Present Situation,” and 
“ Remedies,”— are most valuable and inter- 
esting. 

We will note that on page 340 the reference 
“twenty years later, in 1536,” following 
directly upon a mention of the Act of 1533, 
is not a misprint, but relates back to the 
Act of 1515, mentioned on the page before. 
It is well to add also ( p. 453) that the present 
royal family of Holland is not descended from 
William the Silent, but from his brother John. 

W. F. Aten. 








THE HEROES AND ROMANCES OF NORTH- 
ERN HISTORY .* 


The six volumes contained in the series of 
“Surgeon’s Stories” when regarded as a whole 
are at once an epitome of the most stirring 
periods of Swedish history, a contribution of 
unique interest concerning the little-known 
country of Finland, and a romance of extraor- 
dinary power and beauty. Though each volume 
deals with different characters and different 
periods, they form a single story. The six 
threads, each of a different color and texture, 
and each complete in itself, are woven into a 
single strand and bound together with a magic 
ring, whose possession brings happiness or 
wretchedness, according to the personal truth 
and honor of the possessor. The subdivision 
may be carried still further; for the old Sur- 
geon who narrates these stories is himself the 
centre of a little group in whose sayings and 
doings we are almost as interested as we are in 
the heroic deeds or the grand accomplishments. 
of the real dramatis persone. 

The historical sweep of these volumes covers 
not only the history of Sweden, but also includes 
much of European history, during a period of 
nearly two centuries, in which time Sweden rose 
to the zenith of her military glory, and thence 

* Tue SurnGEON’s Stories. By Z. Topelius, Professor of History 
in the University of Finland. Translated from the Original 
Swedish. In Six Volumes. I., Times of Gustaf Adolf; II., Times 
of Battle and of Rest ; III., Times of Charles XII.; IV., Times of 


Frederick I.; V., Times of Linnewus; VI., Times of Alchemy. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 
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steadily declined, through a series of vicissitudes 
brought about by imprudent rulers, at last enter- 
ing with Bernadotte upon a career of peaceful 
prosperity, which still continues with the benefi- 
cent reign of Oscar II. The period through 
which the Surgeon takes us extends from 1611 
to 1792, and includes the reigns of the great 
Gustaf Adolf, the heroic defender of Protest- 
antism (1611-1632); Christina, his daughter 
(1632-1654), who only succeeded in plunging 
her kingdom into debt and political troubles, 
and abdicated in favor of Charles X. (1654- 
1660), who during his brief reign fought the 
Danes and Poles and still further wasted the 
resources of his country; Charles XI, who 
made peace with Denmark and sought to cement 
it by marrying Ulrica, daughter of the Danish 
king (1660-1697); Charles XIL., the iron king, 
who defied all Europe and with his brave Car- 
olins carried the Swedish Bible and banner 
through Denmark, Prussia, Poland, and Russia, 
even into the confines of the Grand Turk, return- 
ing to be killed by a stray bullet from the 
bastions of Frederickshall (1697-1718); Ulrica 
Eleonora, who surrendered the reins of power 
to her husband, Frederick of Hesse Cassel, who 
in 1751 was succeeded by Adolf Frederick, the 
ill-fated hero of a disastrous war with Prussia; 
and Gustaf ITI. (1772-1792), who, after his 
Russian and Danish wars, fell the victim of an 
assassin. This was a stirring period in Euro- 
pean history, though Professor Topelius only 
incidentally touches it as it is connected with 
Swedish history, which was the main purpose of 
his work. 

In this direction these books are specially 
valuable — first, as giving us a remarkably con- 
cise and graphic statement of Swedish history; 
and, second, as clearly illustrating the history 
of heroic Finland. So little of this has here- 
tofore been known, except to close historical 
students, that this portion of the work may well 
be called unique. No point of interest is neg- 
lected in these little volumes, though they cover 
two centuries of time. The personality of the 
sovereigns, the great wars they waged, the 
struggles of the nobility and the burghers, the 
peasant wars, the cabals of Hats and Caps, the 
political and economical and social changes, the 
commercial development of the country, the 
academic and religious struggles, the outgrowth 
and development of superstition and witch- 
craft, almost identical in their origin and pro- 

ess with our own times of witchcraft in New 
England, the habits and customs of the people, 
the popular songs and festivals and merry- 
makings, even all the little homely details of 
domestic life in this Northern land, are por- 
trayed with all the color, and the strong, bold 
outline-sketching, of a real artist, and some- 


times with an accuracy and a painstaking detail 


that makes them seem like studies from life 
instead of sketches of generations long since 
gone. 

The first three volumes of the series are of a 
martial character; the last three are political, 
scientific, and social. In the former, we follow 
the fortunes of the heroes of Sweden on the 
battle-fields of Europe; in the latter, we remain 
within the limits of domestic history, and 
witness the intrigues of the court, the struggles 
of the people, the development of science in the 
peaceful gardens of Linnzus, the agitation of 
free thought in the university, and the mystic 
studies of the alchemists, searching for the 
secret of gold. The first volume is wrapped in 
the smoke of the great Gustaf Adolf’s wars, 
and not only presents a series of vivid battle- 
pictures but a very graphic and dramatic 
sketch of the plottings of the wily Jesuits 
against the Protestant hero. The strongest 
historical feature of the second volume is its 
exposition of witchcraft; and the reader who is 
familiar with the details of the witch-practices, 
ordeais, and trials in the Massachusetts colony 
will be astonished to notice the identity of the 
two records in every essential particular, even 
to its origin in the incredible malignity and 
false testimony of children. The third volume 
is devoted to the career of Charles XII.; and 
perhaps nowhere else in the same space may 
be found a more graphic or thoughtful sketch 
of the lion of the North, or a closer analysis of 
the character of the soldier-king who did so 
much for the military glory of Sweden abroad, 
so little for the happiness and prosperity of 
his kingdom at home. It is a fearful picture 
of suffering, with the dark background of 
famine and the plague which raged through 
Sweden and Finland with terrible mortality. 
The fourth volume is very dramatic in its con- 
struction, and its events lie in a time of peace. 
We are no longer in the smoke of battle. Our 
author takes us through the intrigues of the 
court, the love affairs of the king, which serve 
for the introduction of a revenge on the part of 
the Queen Ulrica Eleonora that is one of 
the most dramatic as well as humorous episodes 
in modern fiction, the struggles in the Swedish 
estates, and the homely but intensely inter- 
esting details of domestic life in Sweden and 
Finland. In the fifth volume we are trans- 
ported to the wonderful gardens of Linnzus, 
and behold the great scientist among his 
pupils. We witness the erection of the China 
palace by Adolf Frederick, with which he 
surprised his queen on her birthday, and we 
are introduced to the era when the new philos- 
ophy in the shape of free thought took the 
place of the old superstition, and the influence 
of Rousseau and Voltaire was all-powerful. 
The last volume is mainly devoted to gathering 
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up the scattered threads of the preceding 
volumes and weaving them together, which is 
done with consummate skill and with genuine 
artistic power; for though each volume is com- 
plete in itself, the same motives run through 
them all, and in the close they are united and 
the master-motive of the whole is seen. 

I have spoken of these volumes thus far from 
the historical point of view. As history alone, 
they are invaluable to the student; for their 
author is one of the most learned historians of 
the North, and occupies the chair of history in 
his university. It remains briefly to consider 
them from another point, and that is as 
romances. It may appear high praise, but it 
seems to me that since Scott’s romances no 
works of this class have been written which 
can compare, in clearness of style, in dramatic 
power, in skilful construction, and in unflag- 
ging interest, with these “ Surgeon’s Stories.” 
The fortune and fate of two families run through 
them, the one of noble, the other of burgher 
extraction, followed by a blessing and a curse, 
conditioned upon the possession of a magic 
ring. The one of these families is that of 
Bertelskéld, representing the nobility; the 
other, that of Larsson, representing the burgh- 
ers; and between them there is the traditional 


hostility that characterized the relations 


between these two estates during that period 
of Swedish history. To analyze the plots, or 


even to sketch the different characters and situ- 
ations, would be manifestly impossible within 
the present limits; for there are not only six 
stories complete in themselves, but we follow 
the fortunes of these two families through 
three or four generations, until the old hatred 
disappears and they are finally united by the 
marriage of Charles Victor Bertelskéld to 
Esther Larsson, the daughter of the burgher 
king, one of the most finely conceived and 
executed characters in the whole range of 
modern fiction. There is a peculiar charm in 
this family grouping. The ordinary romance 
ends with the marriage of the one hero and 
heroine; but in these books we leave the par- 
ents of one generation at death, and then go 
on with the lives of their children. In this 
manner we are introduced to a great number 
of characters, exhibiting different phases of 
thought and action as they are influenced by 
new surroundings and changed conditions of 
life. For the same reason the interest never 
flags, as the central motive always continues 
though the environments and situations are 
constantly shifting. These books are like a 
kaleidoscope, incessantly changing and reveal- 
ing new and brilliant combinations; and it is 
one of the most satisfactory tests of their 
excellence that scarcely any two readers would 
probably agree which volume in the series is 





the best. One lays the last volume down with 
regret that the series is finished, though the 
denouement is logical and the story could not 
be continued further; and this, too, though 


‘there is very little humor, in the conventional 


sense at least, in the diversified narrative of 
that period of war, sorrow, and struggle. 

There is not a dull page in these stories. 
Even the political struggles between the Hats 
and Caps, based upon issues with which modern 
life has little sympathy, are described in such 
a graphic manner that one feels himself in the 
midst of them, and finds his sympathies strongly 
enlisted in their alternate victories and defeats. 
All this is due to the intensely dramatic style of 
the writer, and his extraordinary command of 
color, if I may so call it, that makes his situ- 
ations picturesquely attractive. The charm is 
still further heightened by the local character 
of that color. The personages come and go in 
a new atmosphere, an atmosphere full of strange 
and yet singularly attractive northern tints. 
Sea, lake, fiord, mountain, hill, and field, all 
appear in acolor and verdure of their own, 
and are pictured with wonderful strength and 
beauty. They are as unlike any other region as 
the Scandinavian music is unlike any other. 
Most readers, who have unquestionably imag- 
ined Finland as a bleak, sterile, inhospitable 
country, shut in the larger part of the time 
with ice and snow, will be surprised at the 
impressive beauty and diversified characteristics 
of its scenery. 

The little story within the story —the inter- 
lude of the Surgeon, and his friends, in his 
garret-chamber, listening to him “in his leather- 
covered arm-chair by the light of the crackling 
fire,” and natvely criticising his narrations, — is 
graceful and charming, and contains the real 
humor of the books. They are a homely little 
group, but we grow to love them all, and are as 
sorry to part with them as with the grander 
people of whom the old Surgeon tells. There 
are the delightfully practical and old-fashioned 
grandmother, “in her brown plaid woolen 
shawl;” Master Svenonius, the school-teacher, 
“with his blue handkerchief and brass-rimmed 
eyeglasses;”’ and testy Captain Svanholm, the 
postmaster, who had been a mighty man of war 
and lost a finger in fight, — the two latter char- 
acters being always at variance; pretty Anne 
Sophie, “who was then eighteen years of age, 
and wore a high tortoise-shell comb in her thick 
brown hair;” and all around them on the floor 
“six or seven frolicsome and mischievous little 
folks, all with wide-open mouths, as though 
they had heard a ghost story,” though they are 
usually sent to bed by the cautious grandmother 
whenever the story trenches upon the horrible 
or threatens to involve anything that may under- 
mine their faith in the Catechism. It is a 
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charming little group, and itis a relief now and 
then to turn from the great wars and the dis- 
tracting huarly-burly of the outside world, and 
listen to the good old grandmother’s homely 
sayings, and the wrangles of the magister and 
the postmaster, and the oracular speeches of 
the youngsters as they give their opinions. 

The translation of the stories has been done 
in a scholarly way, and in their English form I 
make no doubt that they are destined to become 
classic. They have the “ divine fire” in them. 
Comparatively little known as yet, the force of 
genius that is apparent in them cannot be 
resisted. The publishers have done well in 
introducing them to the English reading world. 
The student of history, as well as the lover of 
romance for romance’s sake, will make a mis- 
take in neglecting to read them or in failing to 
give them an honored place in the library by 
the side of their Waverlies. 

Gerorce P. Upton. 





LUCRETIA MOTT AND HER HUSBAND.* 


Lucretia Mott was a small, slight woman, 
with fragile health heightening her delicate 
appearance during all the latter part of her 
life. Her carriage was dignified and graceful, 
her manners simple and easy, and her voice 
sweet and gentle, though ringing with a firm 
and independent tone. The wonderful blend- 
ing of intellectual and moral strength in the 
lineaments of her face was the characteristic 
which distinguished her at once as a remark- 
able personage in influence and achievement. 
The several portraits which illustrate her recent 
biography, reproduce the noble forehead, the 
large, wide-open, penetrating eyes, and the 
benignant lines about the mouth, which bespoke 
the energetic, fearless, humane, and persistent 
reformer. A more sanctified countenance than 
that which is shown as hers at the age of 
eighty-three never crowned a human form. It 
is the testimonial of a long, exalted, and benefi- 
cent life. 

Lucretia Coffin was born on the island of 
Nantucket, in January, 1793. Her ancestors 
were Quakers, two of them being among the 
original twenty purchasers of the island and 
settling upon it in the year 1659. When 
Lucretia was eleven years old, her parents 
removed to Boston, and she then made her 
first visit to the main land. At thirteen she 
was sent to the Friends’ boarding-school at 
Nine Partners, New York, where she met and 
became affianced to her future husband, James 


* James anp Lucretia Morr. Life and Letters. Edited by 


their Grand-daughter, Anna Davis Hallowell. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


With Portraits. 


Philadelphia in 180%, and, her school-days 
ended, she rejoined them in that city, which 
was thereafter to be her home. Her marriage 
took place in 1811, at which time James was 
almost twenty-three and Lucretia a little past 
eighteen. For a number of years following 
this event, the young couple endured severe 
pecuniary trials, and for a time Lucretia helped 
earn the family bread by teaching school. As 
the business of James Mott became prosperous, 
Lucretia resigned her outside work and oceu- 
pied herself with more congenial pursuits. She 
was ever a notable housewife, industrious, 
frugal, and efficient. Amid all her devotion 
to religious and philanthropic causes, she 
maintained a close and careful supervision of 
the home, performing with her own hands a 
multitude of daily offices in every department 
of the household, finding time for them by a 
marvellously deft and systematic management. 

At the age of twenty-five, Lucretia disclosed 
a talent for speaking in the meetings of the 
Friends, at which women as well as men are 
accustomed to address the congregation when 
“moved by the spirit.” Her biographer states : 

“The exemplary daily life of Lucretia Mott, her 
dignified presence, her neat and correct style of expres- 
sion, her freedom from the faults and peculiarities 
which too often attend the manner of preachers, 
together with the earnest simplicity which marked her 
public testimonies, soon caused her to be regarded as 
a most attractive speaker, and in a short time after she 
began to preach she was placed upon record as an 
‘acknowledged minister.’ ” 

When, in 1827, the division occurred among 
the Quakers which separated them into ortho- 
dox and liberal denominations, Lucretia and 
her husband joined the latter party, commonly 
known as the Hicksites, and for many years 
were subjected to painful persecutions in con- 
sequence of their choice. It was a preparation 
for the still sterner sufferings of a similar 
nature which during decades of exciting years 
were imposed upon them as the standard- 
bearers of other and greater reforms. In 1833 
Lucretia and James took an active part in the 
memorable convention for the abolition of 
slavery, held in Philadelphia. From this time 
until the emancipation in 1863, they were 
among the foremost advocates of the freedom 
of the bondmen in the South, working side by 
side with Garrison, Phillips, and other such 
leaders in the heroic cause. Being appointed 
a delegate with her husband to the general 
conference called by the British Anti-slavery 
Society to convene in London in 1840, Lucretia 
there first met Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and the 
two friends, inspired by a kindred enthusiasm, 
arranged to organize a Woman’s Rights con- 
vention on their return home. The intention 





was finally accomplished in the summer of 
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1848, at Seneca Falls, New York ; and thus was 
inaugurated the effective movement for the 
elevation of women which has accomplished so 
much for their uplifting and is still in progress 
at the,present hour. Lucretia identified her- 
self with the cause of temperance, as she did 
with all needed reforms promising good to 
mankind. 

In all of her work Lucretia was seconded by 
her husband, who sympathized fully with her 
every humane and generous impulse. It was 
because of the perfect union in heart and 
thought between this noble pair, that their 
names are inseparably associated. They were 
counterparts, one supplying the lack of the 
other, and each finding wholeness and perfect- 
ness in the endowments of the complementing 
nature. They dwelt together in a happy part- 
nership which lasted fifty-seven years, and was 
finally broken by the death of James in 1868. 
The bereaved widow survived twelve years, 
living to the age of eighty-eight, and dispens- 
ing to all around her comfort, encouragement, 
sympathy, and peace, to the very end. Her 
name is hallowed among American women. 
She was one of the most pure and strong, 
noble and gifted, who have appeared in our 
history. The record of her life-—which was 
“without a flaw,” as one near to her has 
remarked— is a stimulant to the best that 
exists in the human heart. 

The material for Mrs. Hallowell’s biography 
is drawn largely from journals and correspond- 
ence, the necessary connecting links being 
supplied by a descendant who, growing up in 
Lucretia’s companionship, loved and reverenced 
her from infancy. The letters of Lucretia 
Mott are disappointing from their want of 
brilliancy. It is a curious circumstance that 
their author was destitute of imagination. 
She could not see the charm in sunsets, in 
beautiful scenery, in colors and forms which 
appeal to the esthetic sense. “Tell me what 
I must admire,” she exclaimed, when visiting 
England; for, left to herself, she regarded 
principles, not objects, and was absorbed in 
humanity to the utter forgetfulness of inani- 
mate things. She had no taste for fiction, and 
did not understand why people should be inter- 
ested in novels. She did listen to some pages 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” while the perusal of 
it engrossed her husband, but in their journeys 
and daily drives she never heeded the loveli- 
ness of landscapes which he silently drank in 
with a poetical appreciation. She was essen- 
tially a moralist, with a clear, direct, and vig- 
orous intellect, whose quick and decisive action 
was not warped or deflected a hair’s breadth 
by the delusions of fancy. Although there was 
a deficiency in the esthetic side of her char- 
acter, it was made up by the warmth and ten- 
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derness of her feeling. She was considerate 
and charitable toward every human being, one 
source of her great power consisting in the 
gentle and kindly attitude in which she put 
herself in relation to the abettors of the evil 
she was bent upon extirpating. “She is an 
angel,” was the confession forced from the lips 
of Attorney-General Brewster, after the trial 
of a fugitive slave in 1859, in which he acted 
as counsel for the Southern master; and her 
calm, strong face, with its piercing eyes, was 
fixed steadfastly on his as she sat by the side 
of the prisoner and heard his “able argument 
on the wrong side.” 

There are many impressive incidents related 
in her biography, but perhaps none are more 
affecting than that which occurred at a session 
of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association 
in Philadelphia, near the close of her vener- 
able life. 

“Mrs. Stanton presided. When Lucretia Mott rose 
to speak from her place among the audience, several 
persons called ‘Go up into the pulpit!’ With a few 
deprecatory words, she complied with the request, but 
hardly had she begun to ascend the steps, when a single 
clear voice began the hymn, ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,’ and, animated by a sentiment of appreciative 
reverence, the whole audience joined. Never was the 
beautiful hymn sung with more fervent expression, 
while the unconscious object of this subtle flattery 
quietly waited until it was finished, without the least 
suspicion of any personal application in what she con- 
sidered a part of the regular service. Her humility 
was slow to appropriate compliments of any kind, 
though she was not indifferent to discriminating 
praise.” 

Economy went hand in hand with generosity 
in the conduct of this remarkable woman. 
She saved that she might give, and although 
her income was never large, there was a con- 
stant stream of benefactions poured out to 
relieve distress or to confer a pleasure upon 
those she loved. On one occasion several 
members of her household were preparing for 
a journey of some extent. She called each to 
her in turn, and presented a sum sufficient to 
defray the entire expenses of the excursion. 
Possibly the same morning, one of the family, 





“going into her room, found her diligently mending a 
rip in her pillow. She glanced up and said, ‘ Will thee 
please open the bureau drawer for me? Right in front, 
in the corner, thee will find a feather that I want.’ The 
feather was given her; she tucked it into the pillow, 
and sewed up the hole.” 

A short time previous to her death, she said 
to her friends: “ Remember that my life has 
been a simple one; let simplicity mark the last 
that is done for me. I charge thee, do not for- 
get this.” And one of her final utterances as 
the lamp of life flickered and faded, was: 
“Decorous, orderly, and in simplicity.” It 
was the enunciation of a ruling principle of 
her being, in accordance with which her deeds 
had been measured. She had not feared 
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death. “I am willing,” she declared, “to 
acknowledge all ignorance of the future, and 
there leave it. It does not trouble me. We 
know only that our poor remains 


“ Softly lie, and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground.” 








BRIEFS ON sabaed Books. 


THE experience of a a decade of ears as an officer 
of high grade in the army of Khedive Ismail, should 
constitute General Loring an authority in discussing 
the situation along the Nile. In 1869 he entered the 
service of the Khedive with the rank of brigadier- 
general, and within a year was promoted to the com- 
mand of both army and navy, with headquarters at 
Alexandria. His relations with Ismail were of the 
most agreeable nature; he was treated with continu- 
ous courtesy and consideration, and was honored by 
the compliments of two distinguished decorations. 
His opportunities, during his residence in Egypt, for 
acquaintance with the country and the conditions of 
its heterogeneous population, with the official classes 
and with the operations of the government, were 
unlimited. His sympathies were deeply enlisted in 
the plans of the Khedive for the improvement of his 
subjects, and he labored to assist him with all his 

In the large volume entitled “ A Confederate 
Boldier i in Egypt” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) he relates 
the history of the Khedive’s administration as it 
passed under his observation, adding a brief account 
of oe reigns of the dynasty of Mehemet 

i comments on the prince now invested with 
the mockery of a crown. His esteem for the charac- 
ter of Ismail, as a man and a ruler, is profound, and 
his condemnation of the policy of England toward 
this victim of its intrigues is no less unreserved, 
General Loring believes that the ex-Khedive was — to 
use his own words — “the only man who thoroughly 
understood the wants of his country, or who had an 
adequate idea of how to engraft upon the customs 
and habits of a people accustomed for ages to des- 
potism in its most absolute form, such features of 
modern civilization as would gradually open the way 
to a regeneration of the land.” Bad as was the 
condition of the fellaheen under the rule of the suc- 
cessors of Mehemet, it was far better than when they 
were subject to the Turk, and Ismail was striving 
incessantly to ameliorate it. General Loring delivers 
his oe in blunt, soldierly style, but he conveys 

on that he is talking of what he knows 
well rn There is an assurety that he is not 
working for a sensation, froma selfish motive, or to 
please a constituency. In short, it is not the reporter 
or the politician who speaks, but an honest witness 
testifying of men and events as he saw and took part 
inthem. Evidently neither De Lesseps nor Gordon 
stands high in his estimation. The former he char- 
acterizes as “the wily Frenchman,” and the success 
attached to the administration of the latter in Soudan 
is ascribed chiefly to the able corps of English and 
American officers professedly under his command, 
but really working without orders and quite inde- 
pendently. General Loring’s volume should have 
many readers. A fair understanding of matters in 





Egypt cannot be got from the newspapers, but from 
the very few writers who, like him, have studied them 
on the spot, and have had no prejudices to favor. 


In undertaking to write a new biography of Mar- 
garet Fuller which should be worth the effort, Mr. 
T. W. Higginson has been brilliantly successful. In 
this he has perhaps only answered the general 
expectation, as the literary public learned long ago 
to anticipate original and effective work whenever 
he applied his pen to the elucidation of any subject. 
For achieving this latest task he had special 
advantages through his personal association with the 
family and many of the Cambridge friends of Mar- 
garet Fuller. She was thirteen years his semor, but 
her younger brothers were his youthful companions, 
her only sister became a near relative by marriage, 
and there was that familiar acquaintance with her 
character and circumstances which results from mem- 
bership in the same social circles in a small town. 
Moreover, as Mr. Higginson gratefully testifies, the 
writings of Miss Fuller had more immediate influ- 
ence upon him than those of any other person 
except Emerson or Parker, and his feeling toward 
her has consequently been one of strong friendliness 
without the bias of personal affection. In prepar 
ing the present memoir — “ Margaret Fuller Ossoli ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—he has fulfilled a 
long cherished desire to make a more impartial 
study of her life and work than was possible when 
the first noble tribute to her memory was published 
by admiring friends. Mr. Higginson has had access 
to much entirely fresh material in the form of letters 
and manuscripts which throw precious light on the 
history of Margaret. It has enabled him to com- 
pose a biography which is as new in incidents as it 
is unhackneyed in expression. He borrows extremely 
little from the matter embodied in the previous 
memoirs, and, it is superfluous to say, is wholly 
independent in judgment. The copious extracts 
made from the journals of Margaret, her letters to 
Emerson, the diary of Mr. Alcott, and other hitherto 
unpublished MSS., are of the deepest interest; and, 
while clearing away obscurities, they heighten the 
respect for her abilities, aims, and aspirations. The 
chapters containing an account of “The Dial” 
and of “ Brook Farm,” translations of the letters 
between Margaret and her husband, and a review of 
the closing scenes of her life, are among the most 
valuable in a volume in which there is not a page to 
be lightly regarded. 


, 


WHOEVER is curious to know the kind of life the 
Queen of England leads in her seasons of recrea- 
tion, to know her companions, attendants, occupa- 
tions, and amusements, has but to read the few 
“More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands,” which it has pleased her Majesty to 


expose to the public. ‘There are few people in the 
world who have the patient, plodding spirit requisite 
to write out the trifling, ever-recurring, purely per- 
sonal incidents which make up the history of their 
successive days. The Queen of England is one. 
The persistency with which she commits to her jour- 
nal the details of her private life is really marvellous. 
It shows how systematic and painstaking are the 
Queen’s habits of work, and how she carries into the 
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whole plan of her life the same unvarying order of 
method and regularity. The records selected for 
publication in the present Leaves are fragmentary, 
extending with many and long interruptions over a 
term of twenty years—from 1862 to 1882. In the 
beginning the writer’s suffering from the loss of the 
Prince Consort, who died in 1861, is fresh, and the 
expression of her sorrow and loneliness is constant 
and piteous. Although as time passes the allusions 
to this bereavement are less frequent, they attest to 
the end the abiding intensity of her attachment to a 
beloved departed husband. The strongest traits 
revealed by the Queen are, in fact, affection and kind- 
ness. ‘Toward her children, her attendants and ser- 
vants —all who surround and serve her—she mani- 
fests a tenderness and consideration very unusual in 
persons of whatever rank. Her subjects share in 
this all-embracing sympathy. The troubles of the 
lowliest of them which are brought to her notice 
touch her heart deeply, and call from her surprising 
evidences of a sincere fellow-feeling. The minute- 
ness and smallness of the details reported in the 
Leaves render them tiresome; nevertheless there are 
many interesting particulars noted in them—many 
pleasing pictures of the scenery of the Highlands, 
and of the stately and opulent homes which add a 
crowning charm to its beauty, and lastly an unre- 
stricted view of the daily routine pursued by the 
Queen. The record is candid and unstudied, and 


despite its verbosity reflects honor upon a noble and 
accomplished woman and a conscientious sovereign. 
These additional Leaves have recently been issued as 
a number in Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


Tue sister of Theodore Winthrop has prepared a 
volume which gives a short biography of the promis- 
ing novelist whose life was so early sacrificed upon 
the altar of his country, and which contains, besides, 
his poems, most of which have been hitherto unpub- 
lished. These poems are interspersed throughout 
the narrative, being assigned, as far as it is possible 
to do so, to those chapters which recount the years 
in which they were written. It cannot be said of 
these poems, on the whole, that they possess much 
interest, or that they add anything to the literary 
reputation of the writer. But they appear very fit- 
tingly thus interwoven with the record of a beautiful 
life, and the tale which they, together with biograph- 
ical portions of the book, have to tell, is “ good to 
hear.” ‘The story of Theodore Winthrop’s life,” 
says the writer, “and of his death, coming as it did 
at the opening of the war, and making him a type 
and ideal for the ardent youth of that day, are among 
the nobler things that should not be forgotten.” It 
is, then, mainly as illustrative of this life that these 
poems are of interest; they are filled with the same 
moral earnestness that filled the thoughts and inspired 
the actions of the young patriot throughout that life, 
and that made him one of those who “ what they 
dare to dream of, dare to do.” The majority of 
them, in fact, are but fragmentary, or, at least, “in 
the rough.” The only one of them of any import- 
ance is that called “Two Worlds,” which is a sort 
of symphony containing a thread of narrative, and 
done in five movements and some two thousand lines 
of blank verse. But even this, the most pretentious 
poem of all, has a boyish ring, and there is hardly 





any trace of melody in its versification. The biog- 
raphy, much of which is told from his own journals 
and co ence, is an interesting one. Theodore 
Winthrop as a ist will not easily be forgotten. 
He does not come within the first rank of American 
writers, but “Cecil Dreeme” is one of the master- 
pieces of the second rank, and “ John Brent” is not 
far behind it. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


TuE autobiography of an English nobleman of the 
highest rank, who was the playmate of the royal 
princes, has the freedom of the most exclusive houses 
at home and abroad, and is the companion of the 
most distinguished persons of the earth, could 
scarcely fail of awakening a lively interest. When 
also, as in the case of “‘ My Reminiscences,” by Lord 
Ronald Gower, it is written in a gossipy style and 
communicates with total unreserve the personal affairs 
of the writer and his associates, it is certain to offer 
much to whet and satisfy an inquisitive curiosity. 
Lord Ronald is the youngest son of the late Duke of 
Sutherland. His mother was for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in close attendance upon the Queen, as Mistress 
of the Robes; his eldest sister was the Duchess of 
Argyll, and mother of the Marquis of Lorne; and he 
is connected by blood or marriage with many of 
the most ancient families in the kingdom. With 
all these and a host of other men and women of dis- 
tinction in various walks of life, he brings the reader 
into more or less intimate relations. Lord Ronald 
discloses a natural pride of birth and enjoyment of 
his peculiar privileges, but they are tempered with 
culture, good sense, and good nature. He is not 
troubled with sensitive hesitation in opening the 
pages of his journals to the world, nor at the very 
candid exhibition he makes of his outward and inward 
life ; but this is not to be regretted in consideration 
of the freer views it gives of a class which only 
those born in the purple can scrutinize without 
another’s aid. Lord Ronald, like all cultivated Eng- 
lishmen, has travelled much in foreign lands, and 
thereby widely enlarged the range of his observations. 
His book is altogether crowded with incidents of an 
uncommonly amusing nature. (Roberts Brothers. ) 

Str James Carrp was a member of the royal com- 
mission appointed to investigate the causes of the 
great Indian famine of 1876-7, and in the perform- 
ance of his official function, spent the winter of 1878-9 
in India. The report of the commission was pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary document ; but Sir James 
kept a private note-book, which he has now made 
public under the title of “ India, the Land and the 
People” (Cassell & Company). The book is too full 
of agricultural details to be of great interest to the 
general reader, but it is exceedingly valuable for refer- 
ence, and every page of it bears witness of the close 
observation of one eminently fitted to judge of the 
matters of which it treats. Asa storehouse of facts 
relating to the agricultural conditions of the empire, 
given in the minutest detail, its value can hardly be 
overestimated. The perusal of such a work enables 
one to realize more fully the beneficent qualities of 
British rule in India, and it affords a refutation, better 
than any amount of rhetoric, of the sensational 
charges that are so often made against the policy of the 
English government toward its most important prov- 
ince. With regard to the special question of famines 
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in that country, the conclusions drawn are encour- 
aging. Aresuméis given of the chief famines of the 
century, and the manner in which they have been 
treated is outlined. It is shown that increasing expe- 
rience has enabled the government to cope with them 
more and more successfully, and that the ever- 
increasing railroad facilities give hopeful promise for 
the near future. Sir James recognizes the gravity of 
the question of population, but thinks that at the 
present rate at which the land is being reclaimed for 
cultivation, there is no cause for immediate alarm. 
The book is furnished with a good map. 


Tue two hundred pages of Mr. Emelyn W. Wash- 
burn’s volume on “* Early Spanish Masters” (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons) contain much valuable information 
about Spanish art that elsewhere is not accessible to 
the ordinary reader. The author does not limit his 
studies to the ear/y Spanish masters strictly speaking, 
but treats of the artists of Spain down to the time of 
Goya, who died in 1828, an old man of eighty-two. 
A period of some three hundred and fifty years is cov- 
ered in the treatise. It will be seen by the titles of 
its eleven chapters that the work is well planned, and 
that the subjects considered are the most important in 
the history of the art of Spain. These titles are: 
“ Early Spanish Masters,” The Spanish Renais- 
sance,”’ *'The Middle Period of the Renaissance,” 
“The Escorial,” “The Schools of Valencia and 
Seville,” “ Seville,” ** Velazquez,” *“ Murillo,” “The 
School of Madrid,” “Contemporaries and Followers 
of Murillo,” and “The Decline of Spanish Art.” 
Where so many names are noticed (more than two 
hundred and fifty are mentioned), it cannot be 
expected that any artists except those of the greatest 
prominence will be described with any fulness of 
delineation. The most interest attaches to the genius 
of Ribera, Cespedes, Reelas, Herrera the elder, Zur- 
baran, Cano, Velazquez, and Murillo. Separate chap- 
ters are given to each of the last two illustrious 
masters, whose works have shed such enduring glory 


on Spanish art, and these will be thought the most | 
Nine reproductions of | 


attractive in the volume. 
photographs of famous paintings —one by Ribera, 
and four each by Velazquez and Murillo— enrich 
the work, for which the capable and conscientious 
author will receive the thanks of his readers. 


Pror. W. A. Ke~iterman’s handbook of Botany 
was noticed in Tue Dian some time ago, and the 
author has now prepared a companion velume, 


& Co.), designed, as its name indicates, solely for 
use in the classification of unknown species. When 
the only object of analysis is to determine as quickly 
as possible the name of a given species, the method 
employed in this book will be found a useful one. 
The whole work is made up of a key, of the most 
purely artificial character, together with a numbered 
list of the names of species, reference being made 
in the key to these numbers. Analysis on this plan 


is like groping in the dark ; one may get very far | 


out of the way by some slight error, and not know 
how far astray he is until he finds himself referred 
to an order which is very manifestly the wrong one. 
This book can only be used to advantage in con- 
nection with some manual which gives ordinal and 
generic characteristics fully. The use of such books 
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object of analysis is the determination of a name 
rather than the intelligent study of the character- 
istics of groups by means of the examination of in- 
dividuals. The key is prefaced by a brief morpho- 
logical introduction, which gives the main definitions 
needed in analysis, and is also furnished with a 
glossary. The number of species is 1,707. 


Tue volume combining George Eliot’s “ Essays 
and Leaves from a Note-Book”’ ( Harper & Brothers ) 
is understood to be the last which will be added to 
the authorized collection of her writings. It contains 
seven papers which originally appeared in various 
British magazines between the years 1855 and 1868, 
and a few short pieces, or “notes” as the author 
called them, which were produced after the appear- 
ance of * Middlemarch” and remained unpublished. 
The essays were selected by George Eliot, some time 
before her death, as worthy of preservation, and were 
carefully revised for the purpose. All others of a 
date prior to 1868 it was her express desire to have 
left to oblivion. The preferred list comprises a scath- 
ing review of the poet Young ; a sympathetic article 
on Heine; a plain exposure of the commonplace 
discourses of Dr. Cumming ; a critical analysis of 
Lecky’s “Rise of Rationalism”; another of the 
novels of Riehl ; a sketch of the external aspects of 
Weimar as they impressed the writer during a three 
months’ sojourn there ; and a vigorous address to 
workingmen, which they ought every one to read. 
The collection will be treasured as valuable remains 
of a master mind which gave nothing to the world 
without deep thought and a conscientious aim to 
communicate benefits and instruction by every pub- 
lished word. 


Feuix J. DELIEE, a chef of high rank in the cui- 
sines of the New York clubs, has provided a bound- 
less mine of wealth for caterers and housewives to 
explore, in The Franco-American Cookery Book” 
(Putnams). The work, with a bulk recalling the 
proportions of * Webster's Unabridged,” contains 
365 distinct and complete bills-of-fare, or one for 
every day in the year. Each menu comprises five 
courses, with explicit directions for the preparation 


| of every dish, and is calculated for the entertainment 
| of eight persons. 
| of cooking is both expensive and elaborate, such as 


As might be expected, the style 


is demanded at lavish tables and by high livers. 


| The recipes call for an unstinted supply of edibles, 
under the title of ** Plant Analysis * (John E. Potter | 


regardless of cost and of their special season ; but a 
particular virtue is made of the fact that soda, sal- 
eratus, and other like deleterious substances, are 
rigidly excluded from use. Another feature brough 
prominently in view is the provision for Lenten 
dinners, “fasting soups for Fridays” and luxur- 
There are fifty sep- 
arate recipes for salads, as many more for ice-creams, 
with a multitude of others of endless sorts either 
invented or thoroughly tested by the author. A 
manual of the scope and quality of this one cannot 
but be useful to even economical purveyors ; for 


| there is many a simple recipe mingled with the rest, 
| while there are abundant hints yielded which may 
| be of service in concocting cheap yet wholesome and 


inviting bills-of-fare suited to moderate tastes and 
limited resources. 
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A SUPPLEMENT to the manual of English biogra- 


phies recently prepared by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, | 


appears in uniform style, and with the similar title of 
“4 Brief Handbook of American Authors,” from the 


press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The same words | 


of commendation applied by us to the previous work 
are appropriate to the present one. It embraces a 
full list of the men and women who have contrib- 
uted in any noteworthy degree to the structure of 


American literature from the earliest colonial times to | 
The names are alphabetically | 
arranged, with the date and place of birth imme- | 


the current day. 


diately following, a catalogue of the principal works 
produced, with other prominent notes deserving 
mention, and the whole expressed in the briefest 
form. The limitations of the work are patent; but 
those who have occasion for much use of the ordi- 
narily heavy books of reference know how to appre- 
ciate one offering the most needed statistics relating 
to a subject in a shape light and easy to handle. 
Mr. Adams’s handbooks are models of condensation, 
are inexpensive, and contain the most complete lists 
of recent authors which have come under our notice. 


Tue eight short tales by Charles Egbert Crad- | 
dock, bound together with the common title, “Tn the | 


Tennessee Mountains” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ), 
are infused with rare power. 
rudest and humblest class of people — the inhabitants 
of the rough mountain regions of Tennessee, who, 
never descending to the valleys or meeting with a 
higher grade of civilization, live on from generation 
to generation, destitute of learning, of religion, of 
every refining influence of cultivation. Nevertheless, 
they are human ; and these stories, in every par- 
ticular convincingly true to nature, delineate sublime 
emotions and actions on the part of those who are in 
dumb unconsciousness of the heroism or the pathos 
of the tragical occurrences which interrupt their lives. 
The descriptive portions of the stories are finely done, 
and the strange patois of the mountaineers is ren- 
dered with the skill of one who has caught its accents 
with an admirable imitative faculty. 


Mr. StrepHen Fiske's “ Off-Hand Portraits of 
Prominent New Yorkers” (Geo. R. Lockwood & 


Son) are clever specimens of character painting. | 


The portraits number nearly sixty in all, and com- 


prise representatives of the political, business, literary, | 


artistic and social circles of the metropolis. Their 
author is a shrewd and accomplished man of the 


world, conversant with countries and people on both 
He wields the pen skilfully, | 


sides of the Atlantic. 


making swift and telling strokes. The sketches are 


brief, compressing facts and estimates into the | 
The data they afford is apparently | 


smallest space. 


trustworthy, and has a substantial value. The criti- 


cal judgments are to be prized, of course, according | 


to the trust that is reposed in them. 


Most of the manuals recently published for the 


guidance of the beginner in photography have been 
written in the interest of some particular maker of 
dry plates or dealer in photographic material, and 
are in consequence comparatively worthless. Dr. 
Ellerslie Wallace’s “ Amateur Photographer” ( Porter 
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| handbook which is not open to the above criticism, 
and is on the whole about the best book the begin- 
ner could have to direct him. It covers all the 
ground which should be covered by such a work ; 
its directions are clear and practical ; formulas are 
given for all important cases, and these formulas are 
not, as is so often the case, unnecessarily complex. 


” 


Tue “Parlor Muse” is a small selection of vers 
de societé published in Appleton’s Parchment Paper 
Series. Criticism of a volume of selections is usu- 
ally both an aimless and an endless task, and this 
volume calls for rather more than the usual amount 
of criticism. Within a compass so small it would 
have been better to make selections only from some 
half a dozen of the best writers of this kind of verse, 
than to draw upon a score. We might then have had 
more than a single poem from Praed and from Locker. 
The “ Hat” monologue, from the French, is not only 
poorly translated, but decidedly out of place. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue second volume of McMaster’s “ History of the 
American People” will be published in October. 

Cou. Joun Hay’s * Biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” upon which he has been engaged for several 


| years, is nearly ready for press. 


Forses’s biography of Chinese Gordon, noticed in 
the last issue of THe Drat, has since been published 
in Harper's Franklin Square Library. 

A votume of “British Orations” and one of 
“American Orations” of the past century, will be 
published at an early date by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tae author of that much-discussed novel, “ Guern- 

| dale,” has written a new story which the Scribners 
will soon publish under the title of “* Henry Vane.” 

Lapy Brassey’s new book, “In the Trades, the 
Tropics, and the Roaring Forties,” will be issued in 
this country, at an early date, by Henry Holt & Co. 

A NEw novel by Miss Blanche Roosevelt, with the 

| title “Stage-Struck. or She Would be an Opera- 
| Singer,” will soon be published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 

Tuat accomplished traveller and agreeable writer, 
Edmondo de Amicis, will skortly present a new vol- 
ume of travels, the results of a trip along the eastern 
coast of South America. 

A new volume of selections from the writings of 
Thoreau, to be entitled * Summer,” prepared by Mr. 
Blake, his literary executor, will soon be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

J. B. Lieerncorr & Co. will soon publish a “ Dic- 
| tionary of Miracles,” by E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 

t isa work of an entirely new character, and will 
| contain about six hundred and fifty pages, in dic- 
| tionary form, with a very complete index. 

Amone the novelties in preparation by L. Prang & 
| Co. are Dora Wheeler's picture of * Christmas Morn- 
ing,” with an accompanying poem by Joaquin Miller; 
| Hamilton Gibson’s designs of “'The Four Seasons,” 
with a set of poems by Mrs. Shaw Forman; and 
a frieze design of singing children, by Alexander 


& Coates) is a well-executed and concisely written | Sandier. 
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Macminuan & Co.’s new Library edition of the 
works of Lord Tennyson will comprise seven vol- 
umes, at $1.75 each, the first volume containing a 
steel portrait after a photograph by Rejlander. 
There will also be a limited edition, which will be 
sold only in sets. 

Tue “Continent Magazine,” conducted by Judge 
Tourgée, has hit upon a popular feature in its series 
of short stories by American authors — including 
among them Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Rose 
Terry Cooke, A. W. Tourgée, Sarah O. Jewett, Anna 
K. Greene, “ H. H.,” Edgar Fawcett, E. P. Roe, 
Charles Barnard, and others. The apportionment of 
stories to authors is left to the ingenuity of the read- 
ers, which is stimulated by the offer of prizes to the 
successful guessers. 

“ Scrence” has now entered well upon its second 
year, and more than fulfills the promise of its early 
youth. It is but just to say that it is indispensable 
to the practical worker in any field of natural science 
who would keep abreast of current thought in his 
department. uring the present year it has, with- 
out in any way deteriorating from its previous high 
standard, made itself of more general interest than 
formerly, by devoting a relatively smaller amount of 
its space to the summary of work done in special de- 
partments, thus making room for a larger number 
of such articles as appeal to the general scientific 
world rather than to the specialist alone. The edi- 
torial work is of an exceedingly able as well as time- 
ly character, and many of the illustrations are of 
great value. Much of our American scientific work 
is done upon the highest plane, and it could not well 
have a more creditable exponent than “ Science.” 

Tue Webster Historical Society of Boston has 
printed an Address of unusual historical interest, 
delivered before the society by the Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain, on “ John Adams, the Statesman of the 
American Revolution.” If a person desires to read 
a clear and entertaining statement of the actual 
causes and the statesmanship of the American Revo- 
lution, he cannot find it in a more com and read- 
able form than in Judge Chamberlain’s Address. The 
peculiarities of temperament and disposition — some 
of which have been retained by the fourth generation 
of descendants — that hindered John Adams’s success 
as a — leader and politician, together with his 
unrivalled position as a statesman, orator, and impet- 
uous advocate during the Revolutionary period, are 
here admirably set forth. “His forte,” says Judge 
Chamberlain, “was action. ‘I shall never shine,’ 
said Adams himself, ‘till some animating occasion 
calls forth all my powers.’ When side-tracked in 
the vice-presidency, or finally ditched at Braintree, 
the engine puffed and snorted, and let off steam in a 
very unedifying manner; but on a clear course, no 
matter what the load or grades, it moved with the 
swiftness and verve of the lightning-train; and, it 
may be added, with something of its racket.” The 
vigor of style in the address may be inferred from 
this brief extract. The author is the Librarian of 
the Boston Public Library. 

A MONUMENT to the German philosopher Schopen- 
hauer, in the city of Frankfort, has been proposed, 
and the project is now in the hands of an interna- 
tional committee, consisting of representatives from 
the United States, India, and the nations of Europe, 








and including such names as Renan, Brahms, and 
Emilie de Laveleye. The appeal for contributions — 
which may be sent to the Deutsche Vereinsbank, at 
Frankfort,— contains the following: 

“In a few years a century will have passed since 
Arthur Schopenhauer saw the light of this world, a 
world which was to become the object of his deepest 
thoughts, and to be illuminated by the rays of his pow- 
erful genius. In solitary grandeur, understood by few 
only, he dwelt among us. Scoffs and scorns with which 
the unreasoning crowd is always ready to reward those 
who dared to march in the van were not spared him. 
But at last the strife of tongues has ceased, and the 
silent leaven of his thoughts begins to rise. Schopen- 
hauer has become what he hoped and strove to be from 
his earliest youth, the philosopher of the nineteenth 
century. * * * * Schopenhauer is the historical 
link between the philosophies of the east and west. 
This alone would suffice for his glory, and stamp him 
as a man belonging to mankind. The road which he 
opened for himself into the true spirit of the old Vedic 
Upanishads is an astounding feat of philosophical divi- 
nation. But this is not all. He it was who, as the re- 
viver of Kant, was the first to throw wide open the 
gates of the dark and almost unapproachable doctrine 
of the greatest thinker of the west. He it was who, 
with and after Kant, produced the only real refutation 
of materialism, and annihilated forever all claims to 
any metaphysical value which that baneful view of the 
world was supposed to possess. He it was who secured 
to ethics the highest place in philosophy, and solved the 
problem of the freedom of the will. Both nature and 
art were illuminated by the rays of his genius and were 
made to disclose secrets hardly dreamed of by former 
philosophers. To appreciate at their full value the high 
merit and the far-reaching consequences of such 
achievements will be the work of future generations. 
As a writer Schopenhauer belonged to Germany; as a 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and English, 
received during the month of May by Messrs. JaANsEN, Mc- 
Cuivre & Co., Chicago. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Twenty Years of Congress: From Lincoln to Garfield. 
With a Review of the Events which Led to the Political Revo- 
lution of 1860. By James G. Blaine. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. L, 
pp. 646, now ready. Portrait. Per vol., Net, $3.75. 

Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Biographical Sketch and Letters. 8vo, pp. 415. 
Portraits. $4.50. 

“A model of elegance in every way * * * will be exten- 
sively read and it will be prized by many as the record of a singu- 
larly beautiful life.”"—N. Y. Herald. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 


By T. W. Higginson. “ American 
Men of Letters.” Pp. 323. $1.25. 

“ Here, at last, we have a biography of one of the noblest and 
the most intellectual of American women, which does full justice 
to its subject.”"— Boston Advertiser. 


The Battle of Stone’s River. Near Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Dec. 30,1862 to Jan. 3, 1863. By A.F.Stevenson. 8vo, pp. 197. $3. 


A Confederate Soldier in Egypt. By W. W. Loring. Por- 
trait and [llustrations. 8vo, pp. 450. 50. 

“Ts not intended as a history of Egypt, but as a clear and con- 
cise statement of its present condition and the causes which have 
led to it. * * * The book is more than usually interesting.” — 
Inter Ocean. 

The Life of Semuel Johnson, LL.D., Together with The 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswell, Esq. 
New Edition. with Notes and Appendices, by Alex. Napier, 
M. A. With Portraits and Illustrations on Steel, Fac Similes 
of Letters, etc. 5 vols, 8vo. London. $22.50. 

My Reminiscences. By Lord Ronald Gower, F.S.A. 
Edition. 2 vols. in one. #2. 

Philipp Reis: Inventor of the Telephone. A Biographical 
Sketch, with Documentary Testimony, Translations of the 
Original Papers of the Inventor, and Contemporary Publica- 
tions. By 8S. O. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc. Pp. 182. #3. 

Off-Hand Portraits of Prominent New Yorkers, 
Stephen Fiske. Pp. 357. $1.50. 


New 
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TRAVEL, 


Round the World. By Andrew Carnegie. 4to, pp. 360. $2.50. 
Fifth Avenue to Alaska, By E. Pierrepont, B. A. Pp. 329. 
$1.75. 


At Home in Italy. By Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi. Pp. 300. $1.25. 

“The book has much value for those who expect to make a 
transient visit to the country, and still more for those who desire 
to stay for months or perhaps for years — its practical suggestions 
being based upon experience.’*—Publisher’s Announcement. 

In the Heart of Africa. Condensed from the Works of Sir 
Samuel Baker, M.A.,F.R.G.S. “Standard Libravy.” Pp. 
286. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, $1. 

The Open Polar Sea. A narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
Towards the North Pole. By I. I. Hayes, M.D. Popular 
Edition, Illustrated. Pp. 454. $1.50. 

Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, Narrated ina 
Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. By 
Joseph Hatton. Pp. 475. $1.50. 

Pilgrims and Shrines. By Eliza A. Starr. 
Illustrations. 2vols. Plain, $5; Gilt Edges, $6. 

Twelve Days in the Saddle. A Journey on Horseback in New 
England. Prefaced by remarks on the Hygienic value and 

By Medicus. 


With Etched 


the necessary expenses of such a journey. 
Parchment Paper Covers. 50 cents. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe ane > 
East, Edition for 1884. Twenty-third Year. By W. 
Fetridge, M.S.G. 3 vols. Leather Tucks. Per vol., 3. 

‘* Emphatically a practical book.*’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

A Satchel Guide. For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. A 
compact Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium, and Holland, 
Germany, and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and 
Italy. With Maps. Edition for 1884. Leather. Net, $1.50. 

“4 model of perspicacity and brevity. All the advice it gives 
will be found of immediate service.”"—Pull Mall Gazette, London. 


ESSAYS—BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. The Amontillado Edition. 
With Etchings by Gifford, Church, Platt, Pennel, and other 
Artists, and a New Portrait of Poe on Steel. To be Com- 
pleted in 8 vols., Square Octavo. Two vols. now ready. 

This Edition de Luce is —o to 315 copies, numbered. Price 
per vol., $4.50, or $36 per se 

A part of the edition will te accompanied by a duplicate set of 
proofs of the Etchings on satin, mounted on cards with mats. 
Price of set with these duplicates, $46. 

Our Chancellor, From the German of Moritz Bush. Crown 
8vo. $2.50. 

“Will be read with eager interest by every one who is desirous 
of forming a just estimate of the present condition of Germany 
and of the man who has done more than any other, except the 
Emperor, to impress upon her public life the form it has assumed.” 
—Saturday Review, London. 

The Woman Question in Europe. A Series of Original 
Essays. Edited by T. Stanton, M.A., with an Introduction by 
Frances P. Cobbe. 8vo, pp. 478. 


Three Villages. By W. D. Howells. Pp. 198. $1.25. 

Public Life in England. From the French of Philippe 
Daryl. Pp. 295. Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1. 

The Life of Washington, and Spanish Papers. By 
Washington Irving. “The Stuyvesant Edition.” 3 vols. %5. 

Cicero de Senectute (On Old Age). Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. A. P. Peabody. 175 cents. 

A Brief Hand- Book American Authors. By O. F. 
Adams. Pp. 188. 175 cen’ 

“A very useful little book. al N. ¥. World. 


Out of Town Places: With Hints for their Improvement. By 
D. G. Mitchell’ (““Ik. Marvel”). A Re-issue of ‘“ Rural 
Studies.” Pp. 295. $1.25. 

Wendell Phitlips. A Eulogy. By G. W. Curtis. Pp. 36. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

“Conspicuous not only for purity of diction and elegance of 
form and finish, but also for sustained strength and impassioned 
earnestness.”"—N. Y. Tribune, Editorial. 

Samuel Adams. The Man of the Town Meeting. By J. K. 
Hosmer, A.M. “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science.” Paper, 35 cents. 

Notes on Shakspere’s Versification. With Appendix on the 
Verse Tests, and a short Descriptiv Bibliografy. By G. H. 
Browne, A.M. Paper, pp. 34. 30 cents. 

Art Anatomy. By Dr. William Rimmer. 81 Plates. Portfolio. 
Net, $10. 

The United States Art Directory and Year Book. Compiled 
by S. R. Koehler. IDlustrated. 8vo. 

“It embraces everyth: pertaining to art in this country 
which is worthy of note.”—The Art Interchange. 

The Amateur Photographer. A Manual of Pho phic 

. Manipulation, Intended especially for Beginners and Ama- 

teurs, with suggestions as to the choice of apparatus and of 
processes. By E. Wallace, Jr., M.D. Illustrated. Pp. 179. 
Leather, Flexible, $1. 

“A aoe, intelligent, and Sumas book, and will be of much 

use to beginners.”—N. Y. Ti 





Decorative Painting. A Practical Hand-Book on Painting 
and Etching upon Various Objects and Materials. For the 
Decoration of Our Homes. By B. C. Saward. Illustrated. 
Pp. 214. London. Net, $2.65. 

Easy Studies in Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Leitch 
and J. Callow. Nine Sketches from Nature in simple Tints. 
Quarto. London. Net, $2.40. 


Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Extended Series. Sketches 
in Water Colors, by Various Artists. With full Instructions. 


Quarto. London. Net, $2.40. 

Vere Foster’s Simple Lessons in Water-Color. Flowers. 
Eight Fac Similes of Original Water-Color Drawings and 
Numerous Outline rma with full we for Draw- 
ing and Painting. 4to, pp. 52. London. Net, 

Vere Foster’s Simple Lessons in ened Lendeonge 
Eight Fac Similes of Original Water-Color Drawings and Forty 
Vignettes after Various Artists. With full instructions. 4to. 
London. Net, $1.20. 

Catalogue illustré du Salon, 1884. Dumas. Containing 
about 300 Reproductions from the Artist’s Original Drawings. 
Paris. Paper. Net, $1.10. 


Paris-Salon, 1884, par Louis Enault. 1st volume, containing 
40 Phototypes, and Artistic Vignettes in Color. Puris. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Livret illustré du Salon. 1884. Dumas. Containing about 
200 Reproductions from the Artist’s Original Drawings. Paris. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

National Academy Notes. Including the Complete Catalogue 
of the 59th Spring Exhibition National Academy of Design, 
New York. With 122 Illustrations, etc. Edited by C. M. 
Kurtz. Paper, 50 cents. 


POETRY. 
The New Arcadia, and other Poems. 
Pp. 193. $1.50. 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


The Pleasures of Home, and Other Poems. By D. Newport. 
Pp. 99. $1. 

The Parlor Muse: 
Modern Poets. 


A Selection of Vers De Société. From 
“ Parchment Paper Series.” Pp. 96. 30 cents. 


ETIQUETTE — EDUCATIONAL, 
Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs. John Sherwood. Pp. 


“Tt is an invaluable vade mecum, and contains in its way a lib- 
eral education in the small but all-important mysteries which 
regulate so much of our social life.” 

Lessons on Manners, For Home and School Use. By Edith 
E. Wiggin. 50 cents. 

Stop! A Handy Monitor and Pocket Conscience. By Mentor. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

A Progressive Series of Inductive Lessons in Latin. 
Based on Material Drawn from Classical Sources, especially 
~— Cesar’s Commentaries. By J. Tetlow, A.M. Pp. 340. 

1.25. 

Quentin Durward, By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. “Classics for Children.” Boards, pp. 312. 45 
cents. 

Hazen’s Complete Spelling- Book. For all Grades of Public 
and Private Schools. Containing three parts, adapted to 

Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools. By 

M. W. Hazen, M.A. Boards, pp. 90. 30 cents. 

The American University. When Shall it Be? Where Shall 
it Be? What Shall it Be? By Prof. J. W. Burgess, Ph.D. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


ECONOMICS— LAW. 


Government Revenue. jially the American System. 
An Argument for Indus’ Freedom against the Fallacies 
of Free Trade. Pp. 389. $1.50. 

“The conclusions have been based upon the actual experi ence 
of nations, and especially of the American people. Mr. 
Roberts appeals constantly to the fundamental facts ot economic 
experience, and leaves the theories to shift for themselves.”°— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Property and Progress; or, A Brief Inquiry into Contempo- 
rary a Agitation in England. By W. H. Mallock. Pp. 
248. $1 


The Labor-Value ot By M. L. Scudder, Pp. 92. 
Flexible cloth, 50 cents. 

A vigorous attack on Socialism, and particularly aimed at the 
basis of Henry George’s arguments. 
Profit-Sharing Between Capital and Labor. Six Essays. 

By 8S. Taylor, M.A. To which is added a memorandum cn 
The Industrial Partnership at the Whitewood Collieries (1865- 
1874) by A. Briggs and the late H. C. Briggs, etc. Pp. 170. 
London. Net, 90 cents. 

A Short Tariff History of the United States. From the 
Earliest to the Present = Part I.—1783 to 1789, with . 
Pre View. By D. H Mason. Pp. 157. Paper, 75 
cents ; cloth, $1. 

Historical Summary of Metallic Money. By BR. N. Top- 
pan. Pape.:, 50 cents. 
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Jural Relations; or, The Roman Law of Persons as Sub; 
of Jural Relations : Being a Translation of the Second k 
of Savigny’s System of Modern Roman Law. By. W. H. Rat- 
tigan. 8vo, pp. 401. London, Net, $5.60. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Law. Designed mainly as 
an Introduction to the Study of International Law. By W. G. 
Miller, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 432. London. Net, $4.20. 


COOKING — THE FARM— HOME. 
The Franco-American Cookery Book ; or, How to Live 
Well and Wisely. over 2,000 Recipes. By F. J 


leather, $4. 

“M. Déliée’s volume ought to have colporteurs, and it should 
be distributed by missionary go through the whole 
length and breadth of the land.”—N. Y. Times. 

Mrs. Lincotn’s Boston Cook Book. What to Do and What 
not to Do in Cooking. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. . 536. $2. 

“It is the embodiment of the actual experience and observation 
of a woman who has learned and employed superior domestic 
methods.’’— Boston Transcript. 

Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., etc. 
Third edition, considerably enlarged, Pp. 174. London. $1.25. 

Garden and Farm Topics. By Peter Henderson. With Por- 
trait of Author. Pp. 244. $1.50. 


Ensilage in America, Its Prospects in English Agriculture. 
By J. E. T. Rogers, M.P. Pp. 163. Net, $1.25. 

Profitable ~->9¢4 Keeping. By 8. Beale. 
additions, by M. C. Weed. Illustrated. Pp. 258. 

Appleton'’s Home Books. Building a Home, How to Furnish, 
Home Grounds, and The Home Garden. Four vols. in one. Poy 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Key to North American Birds, Containing a Concise 
Account of Every Species of Living and Fossil Bird at Present 
Known from the Continent North of the Mexican and United 
States Boundary, inclusive of Greenland. Second edition. 
Revised to date and entirely rewritten. With which are Incor- 
porated General Ornithology: An Outline of the Structure 
and Classification of Birds ; and Field Ornithology : a Manual 
of Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving Birds. By Elliott 
Coues, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Profusely Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 863. Net, $10. 

The Water Birds of North America, By 8. F. Baird, T. M. 
Brewer, and R. Ridgway. 2 vols., quarto, gilt tops. Profusely 
Illustrated. Vol. L. now ready. The Publishers announce 
that Vol. Il. will be ready in September. Plain edition, per 
vol., $12; hand-colored edition, per vol., $30. 


Brain Exhaustion, with some Preliminary a Oy on 
Cerebral ics. By J. L. Corning, M.D. $2. 
The opinions expressed have been formed from direct et clinical 
observation, and from influences derived from physiology and 
experimental pathology.—Extract from Preface. 

Geological Excursions ; or, the Rudiments of Geology. For 
Young Learners. By A. Winchell, LL.D. Pp. 234. $1.50. 
Geology, and Mineral Resources of the James River Valley, 
Virginia. With Map and Geological Sections. By J. L. 

Campbell, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 119. $1. 

Plant —e Qualitative and Quantitative. From the Ger- 
man of G. Dragendorff, Ph.D. Pp. 280. $2.75. 

Plant Analysis: A Classified List of the Wild Flowers of the 
Northern United States, with Keys for Analysis and Identifi- 
cation, and a Complete Glossary. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. . 253. $1. 

Chapters in Popular Natural History. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., etc. Pp. 223. 60 cents. 

Beginnings with the Microscope. A Working Hand-book, 

—se imple Instructions, etc. By W. P. Manton, M.D. 
50 cents. 

A Practical Treatise on the Raw Materials and Fabrication of 

Glue, Gelatine, Gelatine Veneers, and Foils, Isinglass, 
M . Dawidowsky. Trans- 


description of the most recent American processes, by W. 
Brannt. Pp. 297. $2.50. 
Hydraulic and Other Tables. For Purposes of Sewerage 
a Water Supply. By T. Hennell, M. Inst.,C.E. Pp. 66. 
50. 
The Principles and Practice of Electric Lighting. By 
A. A. ©. Swinton. Pp. 172. $1.50. 
The Electric Light in Our Homes, By R. Hammond. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 188. $1.25. 
FICTION. 
Times of Alchemy. An Historical Romance of the Dawn of the 
a vian Period of Swedish History. From the Swedish of 
(Vol. VI., completing “‘ The Surgeon's 


Containing 
, Caterer of the New York Club. 8vo, pp. 620. Half 


Edited, with 
$1.50. 


lius. 





the most fascinating i et, and together they form a group of 
yt tata pg sae renege ag 
‘eS. By F. Marion Cra’ 

“ Marvelous for Wb dg Ay ey ‘of 





Sm ae ee tas » work -— the 7 of fancy Mr. 
r d ye 
Roadside Songs of Tussang. Seessnaeen ont Illustrated by 
Francesca Alexander, and edited by John Ruskin, LL.D. 
= ye 3 The Story of Lucia. Uniform with “ Story of Ida.” 
cen 


Another Edition. 





8vo. Paper, 20 cents; Board, 40 cents. 

An Average Man. By Robert Grant. Pp. 300. $1.50. 

Eustis. By R.A. Boit. Pp. 360. $1.50. 

A Midsummer Madness. By Ellen O. Kirk. Pp. 395. $1.25. 

The Lady, or the Tiger? and Other Stories. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Pp. 201. $1. 

Pre of originality and told with charming humor.”—N. Y. 

mn. 
ay in Your Sides. By Harriette ‘ Keyser. Pp. 238. $1. 
A strong, unusual story.”"—N. Y. Worl 

Wedded and Parted,. By Emma 8. a Pp. 313. $1. 

The Diak. A Tale of Two Passions. By Robinson and Wall. 
Pp. 204. $1. 

Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. “ Standard 
Library.” Pp. 126. Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

“After perusal of this weird, fantastic tale, it must be admitted 
that upon the shoulders of Julian Hawthorne has descended in no 
—_ degree the mantle of his most illustrious father.”\— London 

mes. 

Thorns, and Orange Blossoms. By Bertha M. Clay. Pp. 412. $1. 

Trafalgar. A Tale from the § ish of B. P. Gald Pp. 255. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 90 cents. 

Maude Percy's Secret. By May A. Fleming. Pp. 432. 

Lady Bell. A Story of the Last Century. 
Pp. 442. $1. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission, and Laddie. Pp. 153. 75 cents. 

Wheels and Whims, An Etching. Pp. 288. $1.25. 

Ned in the Woods: A Poe of the Early Days in the West. By 
E. 8. Ellis. Pp. 290. $1.25. 

At Daybreak, By A. Stirling. Pp. 316. $1.25. 

One Among Many. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. Pp. 312. $1. 

The Only One. By H. W. French. $1. 

Dora Darling. The Daughter of the Regiment. By. J. G. 
Austin. New Edition. #1. 

A Commercial Trip. With an Uncommercial Ending. By G. 
H. Bartlett. Pp. 144. 75 cents. 

NEW FRENCH NOVELS. 

La petite Mionne, Une drame de famille. 





$1.50. 
By Sarah Tytler. 


Richebourg, Emile. 
Paper, 90 cents. 

Theuriet, Andre. Tante Aurélie, quatrieme mille. Paper, $1.05. 

Feuillet, Octave. La Veuve. Quarantieme Edition. Paper, $1.05. 

Caze, Robert. Les Bas de Monseigneur. Paper, $1.05. 

Daudet, Ernest. Mademoiselle Vestris, histoire d'une Orpheline. 
Paper, $1.05. 

Duval, Georges. Le Quartier Pigalle, Paper. $1.05. 

Nana, Judith, Lolo et Cie., avec une preface par Eugéne Gaillet. 
Paper, 60 cents. 


ee, Guy de. Miss Harriet. Cinquiéme Edition. Paper, 
05. 


Maupassant, Guy de. Clair de Lune. Illustré. 8vo. Paper, $1.50. 


FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

The Way of the World. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 

Chinese Gordon. By A. Forbes. 20 vents. 

Tommy Upmore. By R. D. Blackmore. 20 cents. 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. C. Russell. 20 cents. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Sermons to the Spiritual Man. By W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 421. $2.50. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doc- 
trinal and Homiletical,with special Reference to Ministers and 
Students. By J. P. Lange, D.D. Translated and edited, with 
additions, original and sel by Philip Schaff, D.D. New 
and cheaper edition. 8vo. Vol. XI of the Old Testament, 
containing the Prophet Isaiah, and Vol. ITI of the New Testa- 
ment, con the Gospel of John, now ready. Per vol., $3. 

Jesus Christ, God, God and Man. From the French of Rev. 
Pére Lacordaire. New Edition in one vol. Pp. 418. $2. 

The Aang and ee Uses of the Bible. By R. H. New- 

Pp. 264. 75 cents. 
ghe » Book of the Beginnings. A + y! of Genesis, with an 
Introduction to the Pentateuch. By R. H. Newton. Pp. 311. 
Paper, 40 cents ; Cloth, $1. 

Man — Whence and Whither? By R. B. Westbrook, D. D., LL.B. 

Pp. 224—XXIII. $1. 


The Nicene Creed and the Filioque. By T. Richey, D.D. 
Pp. 62. Net, 75 cents. 
cal Libra Life : Is it Worth Living? By the 


Rev. J. M D.D. Pp. 207. Is Necessity? By 
. J. M. Lang, D.D. . Is Dogmaa t 
the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. Pp. 225. How is the Divinity of 
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Jesus Depicted in the Gospels and Epistles? By the Rev. T. 
Whitelaw, M.A., D.D. Pp. 271. Does Science Aid Faith in 
Regard to Creation? By the Right Pr Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. Pp. 228. Are Miracles Credible? By the Rev. J. 
J. Lias, M.A. Pp. 280. Does God Answer Prayer? By the 
Rev. R. McC. Edgar, M.A. Pp. 272. Is God Knowable? By 
the Rev. J. Iverach, M.A. Pp. 233. London. Per vol., $1.25. 
Catholicity. In its Relationship to Protestanism and Roman- 


ism. By the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8.T.D. New Edition. Revised. 
Pp. 296. $1.50. 


How Sorrow was Changed into Sympathy. Words of 
Cheer for Mothers Bereft of Little Children. Out of the 
“ Life of Mrs. Prentiss.” Pp. 187. Gilt Edges. $1.25. 


MEDICAL, 


Manual of yy kr ee A Text-Book for Students of Medi- 
cine. By G. F. Leo, M.D., F.R.C.S. Pp. 749. Cloth, $4; 
Sheep, $5. 

Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases. By T.S. Clouston, 
M.D., Edin., F.R.C.P.E. To which is added an Abstract of 
the Statutes of the United States and of the Several States 
and Territories Relating to the Custody of the Insane. By 
C. F. Folsom, M.D. 8vo, pp. 550. $4. 


A Practical Introduction to Medical Electricity. By 
A. De Watteville, M.A., M.D., B.Sc. Illustrated. Pp. 208. $3. 


The German Pharmacopeia, Translated by C. L. Loch- 
man. Second Edition, which, by Authority of the Federal 
Council of the German Empire, replaces the First Edition. 
8vo, pp. 295. $2.50. 


Health Primers. Edited by Dr. W. W. Keen. First Series— 
Containing Winter, by Dr. ; Summer, by Dr. Wilson ; 
Sea Air, by Dr. Packard. Second Series—Mouth and Teeth, 
by Dr. White; the Eyes, by Dr. Harlan; the Ears, by Dr. 
Burnett. Third Series—Long Life, by Dr. Richardson; the 
throat, by Dr. Cohen; the Skin, by Dr. Bulkley. Fourth 
Series—Brain Work, by Dr. Wood; School Hygiene, by Dr. 
Lincoln ; Our Homes, by Dr. Hartshorne. Per vol., $1.25. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, 


tpaid, on receipt of 
price, by JANSEN, McCiurRG & Co., Chicago. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 anp 29 West Twenrty-rurrp Sr., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
I. A History of the Thirty Years’ War. 


By ANTON GINDELY, Professor of German History in the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Translated by ANDREW TEN BRooK, recently 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
Two volumes, octavo, with maps and illustrations. Cloth, 
beveled, gilt tops, $4. 

It is believed that the present work, which has been prepared 
by an historian of the highest position and authority, and while 
thoroughly trustworthy for the purposes of the scholar, is full of 
interest for the general reader. 


II. A Memoir of the Princess Alice of England, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. With her correspondence with the Queen 
during the years of her residence in Germany. Edited by her 


sister, the Princess Christian. 8vo, with two portraits. Cloth 


extra, $4.50. (A limited letter-press edition. ) 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. HEBER NEWTON. 


with a general introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 
R. Heser Newron. 16mo. Cloth, $1. Paper, 40 cents. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “Is LIFE WORTH LIVING ?”” 


IV. Property and Progress. py w. H. Matxoc«. 
study of present social problems in Great Britain, with eo 
reference to the Land Question, and with a very full considera- 
tion of the Theories of Henry GEorGE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


V. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. ‘ne nis- 


tory of English Labor. (1250-1883.) By James E. THOROLD 
Rocrers, M. P. One — ne octavo, $3. 


Labor. ages, Agriculture 
e Tigitoonth Century, Wages in the Nineteenth 
}~ hy Present Situation, etc. 


*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue sent on application. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Margaret Fuller Ossok. 


By Tuomas Wentworts Hicernson. Vol. VI in “Ameri- 

can Men of Letters Series,” edited by Cuantes Dup- 
LEY a With Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top. 
$1.25. 

The book is not a re-statement of facts contained in previous 
works on Margaret Fuller, but is based chiefly on new material— 
letters, diaries, and reminiscences of friends. It corrects erroneous 
views of her character and gives the best account of the “ Dial” 
and of the Transcendental movement in New England. 


flandbook of American 
Authors. 


By Oscar Fay Apams, author of “ Handbook of English 
Authors.” 16mo, 75 cents. 


This book is not an encyclopedia, giving full details respecting 
the career and writings of those whom it includes; but a hand- 
book, giving the leading facts, and, as far as possible, suggesting 
sources of fuller information. 


At Flome in Italy. 


By E. D. R. Branotarpr. 16mo, $1.25. 


A charming book giving the experiences and observations of an 
American lady who has lived in Italy for many years. As a book 
of travel and description it will please many, while the author’s 
Italian life lends much practical value to its suggestions for those 
who wish to reside temporarily in Italy. 


A Roman Singer. 


A Novel. By F. Marton Crawrorp, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” and “To Leeward.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Of all Mr. Crawford’s works the most power Be eqteing 
and masterly is “‘ A Roman Singer.’*—The Week ( Toront 

Marvelous for its freshness, vivacity, and vivid portrayal of 
Italian life, the best work and the highest flights of fancy Mr. 
Crawford has yet reached.— Providence Journal. 


Government Revenue. 


Especially the American System: An Argument for 
Industrial Freedom from the Fallacies of Free Trade. 
By Exuis H. Roperts. 12mo, $1.50. 


For four years Mr. Roberts was a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in C and studied the whole subject of 
Government revenue thoroughly. It is believed that his treat- 
ment of it in this book is so full, so able and so fair-minded that 
it will not only form a very important aid to understanding the 
tariff question as now presented to the country for consideration, 
but be a standard work on the subject. 

An important contribution to economic science. The argument 
in favor of — has not been oy in a dogmatic way, 
as a logical and necessary deduction from ingenious theories 
assumed by CL to be of universal application. The con- 
clusions have been based upon the actual experiences of nations, 
and especially of the American people.—New York Tribune. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS 


For Summer Reading. 





THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF 
SIR THOMAS UPMORE, Bart., M.P., formerly 
known as “ Tommy Upmore.” By R. D. Buackmore. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. A Novel. 


By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
ready.) 


GOOD STORIES. By Cuaries Reape. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. (Nearly ready.) 


“TSAY NO.” A Novel. 


Cotuins. 16mo, Cloth. 


‘Nearly 


By WILKIE 


(Nearly ready.) 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. A Social 


Study. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


THE ENTAILED HAT; Or, Patty 


Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By Grorce ALFRED 
Townsend (“Gath”). 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


OLD MARK LANGSTON. A Tale of 


Duke’s Creek. By Ricnarp Matcotm Jounston. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. A Novel. 
By James De Mme. Illustrated by E. A. Apsey. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


ANNE. A Novel. By Constance FEnt- 


more Woorson. Illustrated by Rersarrt. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. By 


Constance Fentmmore Wootnson. [Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


BONNYBEL VANE. Embracing the 
History of Henry St. John, Gentleman. By Joun 
Esten Cooxe. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN 


WORLD. By Ienattus Donneuty. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


THE MILLIONAIRE, A Novel. 


Lovuts J. Jenntnes. 16mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


16mo, 


By 





A TRANSPLANTED ROSE, A Story 


of New York Society. By Mrs. Joun SnHEeRwoop. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


BEN-HUR: A TALE of the CHRIST. 


By Lew Watuace, United States Embassador to 
Turkey. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


GOLDEN ROD. An Idyll of Mount 


Desert. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


DIDDIE, DUMPS, AND TOT; Or, 
Plantation Child-Life. By Loutse-Ciarke PyRNELLE. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. By 
Ernest Incersouu. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


DIALECT TALES. By Suerwoop 
Bonner. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


TYROL, AND THE SKIRT OF THE 
ALPS. By Grorce E. Wartna, Jr. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The 
Atlantic Islands as Resorts for Health and Pleasure. 
By 8S. G. W. Bensammy. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


SPANISH VISTAS. By Groree Par- 


sons LatHrop. Illustrated by Cuartes 8S. Remuart- 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt-tops, $3.00. 


YOLANDE. A Novel. By Writu1am 
Brack. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Also, Cheap 
Edition, 4to, Paper, Illustrated, 20 cents. 


A SEA QUEEN. A Novel. By W. 
Crark Russetx. i16mo, Cloth, $1.00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


THE LADIES LINDORES. A Novel. 


By Mrs. Ourenant. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 


KNOCKING ROUND THE ROCKIES. 


By Exnest Incersouu. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 





Pusuisnenv By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GS Hanrer & Brornens will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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DICTIONARIES 


THE STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S 


UNABRIDGED 


Quarto Dictionary, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


With a Supplement, 


EMBRACING 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY 
OF SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN 
GENERAL USE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO 
BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER 
DICTIONARY. 


Fury Iniustratep, anp Contarns Four Futt- 


Pace Intuminatep Puares. 


Lrprary Seep, Marsiep Epees, $10.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, carriage 
free, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 anp 717 Market St., PariapELPuia. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porutar Numpers: (48, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET 
Works : Camden, N. J. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
JUST PUBLISHED : 


LIFE OF LISZT. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl. Translated 
by G. P. Upton. With Portrait. Price 1.25. 


“Unlike most of his other biographies, Dr. Nohl seems to 
have addressed himself to this with feelings of strong per- 
sonal admiration and affection for his hero. If at times, 
therefore, the biographer appears to rhapsodize, it is probably 
because his relations to Liszt make it difficult for him to avoid 
idealizing him. If this be so, fortunately there is compensa- 
tion in the reflection that no other musician of the present 
day, in every admirable quality of head and heart, so nearly 
approaches the ideal.*\—Exrtract from Translator’s Preface. 

“Tt is more than a mere biography of the great musician ; it 
is a comprehensive, sympathetic review of his personal and 
musical characteristics, and is a thoroughly entertaining 
volume from beginning to end.’’— Post, Boston. 


LIFE OF WAGNER. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl. Translated 
by G. P. Upton. With Portrait. Price $1.25. 


“The biography is terse, concise, enthusiastic and at the 
same time just. Any one who wishes to get a clear idea of 
Wagner's life-work will do well to read this volume.”’—Press, 
Philadelphia, 

“It gives in vigorous outlines those events in the life of the 


tune-poet which exercised the greatest influence upon his 
artistic career."’—American, Baltimore, 


NEW YORK. 





Dr. Nohl’s Biographies already published are : 


Lire or Harpy, ) With Portraits. 


er - pes — \ Price per Volume, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 








JOHN HoLLanpD, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
Goup Toors-Picks, Frvz Pen-Houpers, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
ELasTiciry AND GENERAL Excettence.” See Report of 
Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale 
by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 


19 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 
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Fords, Heward & Hulbert, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I 


ORPHEUS C. KERR’S NEW NOVEL. ° 


THERE WAS ONCE A MAN. A Story. 
By ROBERT H. NEWELL (“Onpsevs C. Kerr’). 530 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. No. 6 of Our Continent Library. 


It is many years since “Orpheus C. Kerr” has a 
book-makers, and this time it is with a novel whic 
prophets of better things from him 


red among 
bears out the 
The critical Round Table of 
twenty ago said: “His constructive skill, his dramatic 
effect, his satirical insight, his fervid descriptions of scenes of 
grandeur and of horror; his humor, wit, pathos — the depths of 
passion, of sympathy, even of tenderness —the combination of 
these attests a more universal genius, a larger nature, than we 
— was to be found among American novelists.” 

e old qualities are here, and something more and better. 


IL. 
A PALACE-PRISON; or, Tae Past anp THE 
Present. A Novel. 350 pp. Cloth, $1. 


A book of uncommon interest. The charming girl, whose 
fortunes and misfortunes are the theme, traces a line of experi- 
ence that may be of vital importance to any household, and is 
vibrating the hearts of many more homes than is generally 
known. The right and the wrong treatment of mental sufferers, 
an interior view of asylums, written from the inside, is something 
that Americans cannot afford to neglect. The book will be read ; 
it will be contradicted, but cannot be controverted. 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY : 
ITT. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: Irs History, 


Policy and Influence. By Jacos Harris Patron, Author of 
“A Concise History of the American People,” ** Natural Re- 
sources of the U. S.,” ete. Cloth, $1. 


An admirable setting forth of the Party’s connection with all 
public measures since the time of Washington, with some as- 
tounding facts. 

IV. 


STAGE-STRUCK; or, Sse Wovurtp Be an 
Orera-Stvcer. A Novel. By Biaycne Roosevett, Author 
of “Marked ‘In Haste,’ “Longfellow’s Homa Life,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Bright, fresh, readable, and full of interest to the musically 
inclined. 
¥ 


A FOOL’S ERRANDand THE INVISIBLE 
Emprre. 521 pp. New Limited Edition in Paper, illustrated 
cover. Price, 60 cents. Also, 


VI. 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 
Both by A. W. TourcEe. 
trated cover. 


323 pp. 
New limited edition in Paper, illus- 
Price, 60 cents. 


ALSO READY: 
VIL. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN IDLER. By 
the Chevalier Wixorr. (Just deceased.) New issue, in fresh 
and attractive binding. With Portrait. Price reduced to $1.50. 


VIII. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Discourse. By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
Phillips. Paper, 10 cents. 
Ix 


CANARIES AND CAGE-BIRDS. By Geo. 
H. Hotpex. 8vo. Colored Plates and 150 Engravings. Price 
reduced to #2. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Commemorative 
With Portrait of Mr. 





THE SAN ROSARIO RANCH, 


A Novel. By Maup Hows. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The scene of the story is laid in California ; but the book is not 
without its glimpse of foreign life. It reads like a story of real 
life, and the earnestness of its style warrants this conclusion. If 
Miss Howe really wrote thatclever sketch,“‘A Newport Aquarelle,” 
it is only fair to say that in this maturer work she has achieved 


fresh honors. 
THE USURPER, 


An Episode in Japanese History. Translated from the French of 
JupITH GauTiER, by Appx L. ALGER. 12mo, cloth Price,$1.50. 
Miss Jupira Gavutter, a daughter of the French critic and 
poet, THEOPHILE GauTIER, has written a number of historical 
romances about China and Japan which have been widely read in 


the original. ‘‘ The Usurper, an Episode in Ja’ H Mad 
the first of these works to Sie into English. ss 


MIss TOOSEY's MISSION, 
AND LADDIE, 


16mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cents. 


Two little stories by an anonymous author, whose name has 
not even been whispered, have had a very large sale in England, 
and having found their way to America, have been republished by 
po yy p= “Miss Toosey’s Mission” and 

e” are the es 0 ese stories with a mo and bot 
are printed in one small volume. _ ~ 


My REMINISCENCES, 


By Lorp RonaLp Gower. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 
His Lordship belongs to one of the most aristocratic families 
in England: and his descriptions of many of the great houses, 
with details of his intercourse with the nobility and with dis- 
tinguished people, make his remini very pl t read- 
ing. 


MEMOIRS OF MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI. 


By Rate WALpo EMERSON, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, and W. H. 
CHANNING; including also her own Autobiography. With a 
Portrait. A new edition, complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 





THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


By Puruie GrtserT HaMerTON. A new and cheaper edition 
12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, neat, $1.50. 


IN His NAME, 


A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred Years Ago. By Epwarp 
E. Have. A new and cheaper edition. In paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 
$1.00. 


THE BOSTON. CooK BOOK. 


What to Do and What Not to Do in Cooking. By Mrs. D. A. 
LrxcoLy, Superintendent of the Boston Cooking School. With 
numerous explanatory illustrations, embodied with the text. 
One handsome 12mo volume of about 600 pages. Cloth, $2. 


TALES, POEMS, AND ESSAYS, 


By Anna Letitia BaRBAULD. With a Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, 
by Grace A. OLIVER. 16mo, cloth, $1, 


THE NEW ARCADIA, 


And Other Poems. By A. Mary F. Roprysoy, author of “Emily 
Bronté.”” 16mo, cloth, $1.50. . 


Roserts Broruers, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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COMPANION FOR THE FIELD AND OPERATING ROOM. 


Am4 ITEUR Puo TOGRAPHY. 


Being a hand-book for all lovers of that delightful amusement. By Exuerstre Wat.ace, Jr. 
12mo, morocco flexible, sprinkled edges. $1. 


Suggestions as to the choice of Apparatus and Processes. 

Also, an Appendix, containing Tables, useful Receipts, Hints to Photographers, covering 
almost every topic pertaining to the art, and a complete Index. 

This book is not published in the interest of any one line of instruments or materials, but 
a fair, intelligent and trustworthy guide to the best methods of photography. The author, Dr. 
Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., understands the art and how to teach it. The directions are sufficiently 
practical and complete to enable any one to learn the photographer’s art. 

It is of convenient size. 

It contains much that cannot be found in any other work published. 

No Beginner can well do without this book. 


STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Srr Watrter Scorr, Bart. From the last revised edition, containing the author’s final 
corrections, ete. 12mo, cloth extra, black and gold, 75 cents. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND (Tales of a Grandfather), 


By Srr Water Scorr. New edition. 3 vols. 12mo, $3. 











NEWEST AND BEST. 


PORTER & COATES’S INTEREST TABLES 


Containing accurate calculations of interest at 4, 1, 2, 3, 34, 4, 44, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 per cent. 
per annum, on all sums from $1.00 to $10,000, and from one day to six years. Also, some 
very valuable tables, calculated by John E. Coffin. It also contains “Compound Interest 
Tables,” “Time Table to find number of days between any two dates,” “A Table of Coins,” 
“Value of Foreign Coin,” “Short Method of Interest,” “Interest Laws of all States,” 
“Rates of Postage,” “ Business Forms” and “ Business Laws.” 8vo, cloth extra, $1. 





A NEW CASTLEMON BOOK, 


ROD AND GUN. 


Being the second volume of the “ Rod and Gun Series.” By Harry Castiemon. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth —m black and gold, $1.25. 


A NEW BOOK BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


NEDIN THE WOODS. 


Being the second volume of the “ Boy Pioneer Series.” By Epwarp S. Exxis. Illustrated 
16mo. Cloth extra, black and gold, $1.25. 





For sale by all Booksellers; or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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D. APPLETON 35 CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


The Story of the Coup d’ Etat. 


By M. pe Mavpas, Prefect of Police. Translated, 
with Notes, by A. D. Vanpam. One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“The author of the work was one of the leading actors, or 
rather managing directors, in the coup d’état which, in Decem- 
ber, 1852, placed Louis Napoleon on the throne of France. In 
order that he might more effectually assist in that desperate 
stroke, he was, at his own request, appointed to the prefecture of 
police. To him, therefore, fell the task of arranging for the 
arrest of such of the Deputies as were likely to give trouble, and 
he relates with something like pride how perfectly he succeeded 
in accomplishing his purpose. The most astonishing feature of 
the book is the cynical frankness with which he relates the par- 
ticulars of the plot. Nothing is withheld, and nothing is regretted. 
* * * The history of one of the greatest outrages on the public 
liberty ever perpetrated by a set of desperate adventurers is now 
for the first time given to the world, with a fullness of detail which 
M. de Maupas was alone able to furnish. The notes of the editor 
are judiciously interspersed, and are useful in recalling facts to 
which no more than passing allusion is made in the text.”°—The 
Bookseller. 


Prose Writings of Wilham 
Cullen Bryant. 


Edited by Parke Gopwin. 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $6. 


In two vols., squate 8vo, 


Vol. IL. Essays, TALtesanp ORaTIons. 


Vol. IL 


These two volumes complete the Memorial edition of the Life 
and Works of Bryant. The preceding volumes are : 


A Biography of William Cullen Bryant. 


With Extracts from his Private Correspondence. By 
Parxe Gopwix. With two Portraits on Steel : one 
from a Painting by Morse, taken in 1845, and one 
from a Photograph taken in 1873. In two vols., 
square 8vo,, cloth, gilt top. Price, $6. 


Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant. 


Edited by Parxe Gopwin. 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $6. 


This very handsome edition of the works of Bryant is a noble 
monument to the memory of the poet. It will be appreciated by 
the admirers of Bryant, and all who delight in choice editions of 
standard books. 


Trave ts, ADDRESSES, AND COMMENTS. 


In two vols., square 8vo, 


READY JUNE Ist: 


The Giant's Robe. 


By F. ANSLEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
vol., 16mo. with Numerous Illustrations. 
Price, $1.25. 


One 
Cloth. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yor. 








NOW READY. 


COUES’ KEY 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


ontaining a concise account of every species of living and fos- 
sil bird at present known on the continent north of the boundary 
line between Mexico and the United States, including Green- 
land. Second edition, revised to date, and entirely re-written ; 
with which are incorporated General Ornithology : an outline of 
the structure and classification of birds ; and Field Ornithology : 
a manual of collecting, preparing and preserving birds. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. The original edition of this 


Standard Text-book of Ornithology, 


being entirely out of print, and still very much in demand, the 
publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in the prepara- 
tion of “* THE NEW KEY,” in which the whole subject is care- 
fully brought down to date, the text having been nearly quadrupled 
and the illustrations doubled in quantity. 


1 vol., royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $10.00. 


1 vol., royal 8vo, half 
morocco, #13.50. 


BIOGEN. 


A speculation on the origin and nature of life. 


By Pror. ELLIOTT COUES. 
1 vol., square 16mo. Parchment paper, 75 cents. 


“The scientific mind, working on scientific grounds, has found 
and recognized the spiritual body within the natural man, without 
help from religion or revelation, and thus scientifically confutes 
the doctrine of annihilation, so often the poor conclusion of mate- 
rialistic research.” 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book, The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 

is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
vice whaterer, if paste or mucilage be not at hand when wanted. 
With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 





NORRISTOWN HERALD. 


“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.”’ 


HARPER'S MONTHLY. 

“Tt saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. It is a 
capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmosphere, 
and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an assistant. It 
contains nothing that the most fastidious person could object to, 
and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” ° 
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